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Every Man, Woman and Child uses Hosiery 
every day. 

They want it to be of Good Quality, in the 
Fashion and. Good Value at 
the Price. 

Knowing this fact, we 
have always made ““ONYX”’ 
Hosiery so Good that Most 
People would wear it All of 
the Time. 

The highest standards 
are maintained in the 
*“ONYX”’ brand and include 
every range from the most 
popular to the finest made. 








“ONYX” Hosiery is made for the entire fam- 
ily—in Soft Lustre Cotton, Finest Lisle and 


Silk Lisle Yarns and of Pure Thread Silk, sell- 
ing from 25c per pair to $25.00. 











Sold by reputable merchants everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we’ will direct you to the nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired. 


Write to Dept. N. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale 
Distributors N CW York 
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The Postal Life 


Insures You Direct 
Giving You the Agents’ Commissions 





SES = Sa 
- OS 


— 


“Direct”: that is the word that describes the way the Postal Life Insur- 


ance Company does business. 


Because it does business in that way it can and does save where other 


companies spend. : 
It is the only American company 


that dispenses with agents, general 


agents, collectors and branch offices: policyholders get the benefit. ay 
For example, 45 per cent. of the premium is the average commission divi- 
dend on a Whole-Life Policy guaranteed to policyholders the first year. In 


subsequent years, renewal-commission dividends and 


make up the 


Annual 


Dividend of 


office-expense saving 


Guaranteed 


yA % in the Policy 


In addition to these guaranteed dividends, the Company apportions and 
pays annually the usual policy dividends as in the case of other companies, 


the latter dividends ranging in the PO 
of the premium. 


it transacts an interstate business; its 
policy =contracts are valid and binding wher- 
ever the policyholder resides, aud it main- 
tains the full legal reserve for the protec- 
tion of yholders everywhere. 

Residents and noneresidents receive like 
treatment, and the latter are as carefully 
protected by the New York Insurance De- 
partment as though they were residents of 
that State. 

A POSTAL LIFE has been thus transact- 
ing business throughout the country and 
elsewhere since 1895, but it has not taken 
that long to prove the soundness of the 


*Twill pay you to 
what the POSTAL 





personally—the first year and every 
other. Simply write and say: Send Serve imsurance — not 


STAL this year up to twenty per cent. 


Company’s non-agency method or to show 
that cutting out the middleman saves 
money. 

Proof of this, however, is hardly needed, 
in view of thefact that the non-agency 
method has been followed by a leading Eng- 
lish company for more than 100 years; the 
latter company is oneof the very best insur- 
ance institutions in the world, and yet never 
paid a penny of commissions toan agent or 
middleman; its policyholders receive the 
a as in the case of the POSTAL 

FE. 





find out. jusi 
will save you 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Old-line legal-re- 


















insurance-particulars for my age as 
mentioned in The Independent of 
February 29. 

_ Your request involves no_obliga- 
tion and the POSTAL will send no 
agent to visit you: it dispenses with 
them: it deals direct with’ you and 
pays you their commissions. Address 
giving occupation and exact date of 


birth. 
POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency 
Company in America 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau St., New York 











fraternal or assessment. 
Second: Standard pol- 
icy-reserves, now more 
than $10,000,000. 
Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance 
Department. | i 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict State require- 
ments and subject to 
the U. S. Government 
postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 

Sixth: Polic yholders 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical ex- 
amination each year, if 
desired. 
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A Short Sermon 


of real practical value will 
be found in the new volume 
by Rev. Julian K. Smyth, 
entitled ‘‘Religion and 
Life.”’ 


These sermons are condensed 
with great care and form a 
very useful book, such as every 
family should have. 


It may be purchased from 





RARELY—IF EVER-—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the Univ oe of the State of New York 


offer such splendid, practica Peasant and professional 
advantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 


the office of the New 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 


[=a Church Board of Publica- 
- omnes tion, No. 3West 29th Street, 
New York, or the retail 
CAMPING TOURS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES ° 
stores of Scribner, Putnam, 


For ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Revell, or Brentano. 




















MITCHELL-?PRTERSON CAMPS, 
$325 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CA CHAMP AN, mates Say, Verment Beautifully Macey in limp Teather. 
For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendid.y situated on sheltered bay on Lake . a 1 
Champlain, 8 miles from’ Burlington Ail land and water sports. Motorboat *rice, $1.25 

Scenery superb. Careful supervision by college counsellors. Camp 

physician. Under the auspices ef Berkeley Schvol, New Y: *Phone 
connection. Address J. Clark Read, Berkeley School, New York. 














CAMP OXFORD *f.\SoraOxtora, Mer 





“I commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a health- BIG 
a happy. ee summer place for boys.’’—Bishop Ed- 
win ughes. 


Sports and pleasures of every kind. Booklet. 
A, F. CALDWBLL, M. A. 


House To Let or For Sale 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON 


Cornish Hills, N. H. 


DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
Four miles from Windsor, Vt., station; near other houses of Publishers’ Remainders at Prices cut in 

) - § > * ic P d e ses 
forming summer —- It has 13 rooms and bath, fur- halves and quarters, including Literature, 

arg 


nace and open fires e studio on place. Land com- Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
prises about 25 acres, with running, rocky brook. Good tion. 


water supply, good drainage; house thoroughly furnished, 
except for bed lines, table linen and silver. Icehouse THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
filled. Address a H. O. WALKER, 69 Madison Ave- 126 Geut® 13th Street - - Philadelphia 


nue, Lakewood, N 



































TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamshin Company) 


From San Francisco, via Honolalu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 
Ss. Merch 27th 1912 Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday. 
are 2. 
SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, April 17th, 
1912. (Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
SS. April 2ith, — Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons,21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday. 
gs. Seinvo MART (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing from 
San Francisco, Saturday, May 18th, 1912. 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Se srvice and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. Equipped 
with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nurse ry, Ladies’ Lounge and all other moder 
improvements for safety and comfort. 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Write for Schedule and Information. 
W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Manager, E. RENNIE, Gen, Pass. Agent, 











Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
R. C. NICHOL, 1482 B’way, N. Y., Gen. Eastern Agent. 





Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Head Office, Tokyo, Japan 
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ENCLOSED CAR 


THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
SIDES CONTINUE BEYOND THE DRIVER’S 
SEAT, GIVING A‘NATURAL SUPPORT TO THE & 
ROOF AND SHORTENING ITS OVERHANG IN 
FRONT. [HE ARCHED-DOOR FRAME BREAKS 
THE LONG LINE OF THE TOP AND GIVES ES 
MORE HEADROOM. IHE RESULT IS THE 
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complete party, eight ladies and gentlemen. 
profit; help pay expenses. J. B. 
New York City. 


| Daeeot: by automobile in June. 





side Drive, 


Three wanted to 


No 


TAYLOR, 528 River- 





THE BOYD TOURS 
BLOOMFIELD, 


For discriminating travelers. 


Central Europe, 
nean, Norway, 


Russia, all countries. 


Mediterra- 





EAGER TOUR 


Orient Mar. 30, $695. Summer Tours to Europe, 
for independent travelers. EAGER TOURS, 309 N. Charles St.. Balto. 


HIGH GRADE, SMALL 
SELECT PARTIES, 
** Ocean Sailings * a hy 





Europe via Mediterranean 


Spring and summer tours. 14th year. 


ORIENT 
GREECE 
Booklet with maps. 


_ JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston 8t., Baltimore, Md. 











Private 
general 


parties 
travel 


Europe-Summer of 1912 


and 
automobile, now forming. 


both for 
by 
Persons living in the vicinity of 


New York invited to attend preliminary lectures on routes, 


hotels, currency, art treasures, and natural scenery. 
dress WILCOX, Room 6, 2875 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Ad- 





GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


Small parties. 
includin 


Scandinavia and Russia. 25th year. 
E. W. Van N 


EUSEN, 542 West i24th Street, 


IDEAL 
TRIPS 


June sailings to southern and northern ports. 


ew York, 





value 
Co-operative 


ever 


GREECE TO SCOTLAND es* 


knowing. (12th 
Splendid BF 


organizers wanted. Pg enroll for us. 


offered. 
system worth 
ae UROPE 20" and Select, Educational, 

and up. Small-party 
Prof. Cora 





Att ABOUT TRAVEL & way Le iy 
“(ser y- 
ee 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 


OLymPt 


Bermuda 


BY FASTEST STEAMER 
Record Trip 39 hours 35 minutes. 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) 


By only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baguage Di- 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Transfer. 


S.S. BERMUDIAN 
SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 1: A. M. 
Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, Bilge Keels, 
Double Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. No steerage. 
Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. Orchestra. Tickets 
by Bermudian and Arcadian are interchangeable. 

For illustrated pamphlet apply to - a OUTER 
BRIDGE & CO., Agents Le Co., Ltd., 29 
Broadway, New York; TH S. COOK ry SON, 245 "and 
23 Broadway; 264 and 553 sth Av., N. Y., or any 
Ticket Agent. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS | 
OAK COURT HOTEL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 


A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
and homelike atmosphere. 








Allen Palestine Party 


Steele-Libby, ee 
Fare ers th Ors 
is sorio 101 days. $4 5475 $750 
next Summer. 


Me fev. Rae Aine oD “Rochester, N.Y. 








EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, 
North. Two specialists as leaders. 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 


and the 
Do not confuse thir 





THE PILGRIM TOUR 


“A TOUR FOR EVERYROOY= = 
Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean. 
. For Booklet of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomd Co., Agents, durgn’ “Seti,” Som’ 


burgh. Detroit, San 


oon * tg 


» Pitts- 
rancisco 





TREES: okinanentac 


SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Everything that a successful 
nursery should offer 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR 1912 CATALOG 
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THE MAPES COMPLETE AND SPECIAL CROP MANURES 
THE STANDARD FOR GENERATIONS 1905— POTATOES — 1911 


Seven Consecutive Years First Prizes on Potatoes Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I.,First Premium on Potatoes, 7th consecutive year Queens- 
Nassau Counties Agriculture Society, 1911. Best sample Delaware late, half bushel Potatoes. 
Had only seven articles shown and took six first premiums. 
First prize on_ Potatoes, 6th consecutive year, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural 
Society, 1910. Basket of early potatoes grown by R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I 
Five First Prize Crops tor Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1909 
Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. ]—Carmen No. 3, Green Mountain, Rural New Yorker, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, best bushel Green Mountain. 
Two First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1908 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. [The two varieties of potato, Carmen No. 1 and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were 
grown with Mapes Fertilizers. 
Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties, Agricultural Society Fair, 1907 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. ]—The three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen 
No. 1, and Carmen No. 3, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this 
fall were grown with Mapes fertilizers. 
Three First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1906 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., reports, November 27, 1906.-—-“The three varieties of po- 
tatoes, Green Mountain, Carmen No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first 
premium at the Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall; were grown from your fertilizer. We 
grew about 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the vines six times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 
First Prize Crop for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1905 
Extract from letter of Grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I., November 15, 1905.— 
“We planted our potatoes on clover sod. Manure spread on half of patch with 700 pounds of 
Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on the rest we used a half ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We 
did not see any difference. Yield was great, fully 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the patch 
seven times with Bordeaux Mixture.” s 


New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chemicals and Clover,” by Herbert W. Collingwood, Editor 
of the Rural New-Yorker. We will send a copy to any one interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet. 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 143 Liberty Street, New York 




















$2.00 


The best that 
money can buy. 
No safety razor 
at any price 
surpasses the 
U.S. R. The 
blades are good 
blades. They 
do their work. 


SARE Y 
IRAZZOMRS, 


Other styles, One Dollar and Three Dollars. 
Any dealer can get them for you, or we can 
send them postpaid. Ask for our booklet. 


UNITED SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
483 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











A Great 
Horse Story 


“KATE ani QUEEN” 


By 


Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse 
Trainers 








Equals ‘Black o oe 
Beauty’? in human Queen 
interest—surpasses it it 
practicability. ‘‘Kate,’’ a victim of poor handling, 
is vividly contrasted with ‘‘Queen,’’ who was more 
fortunate. You sympathize with one—rejoice with 
the other—even as you, sigh for the slum waif and 
laugh with the child of fortune. 

Prot. Beery has skilfully woven into this in- 
tensely interesting and true story many valuable 
suggestions for handling horses—a result of a ji:»- 
time’s experience. 


Special Offer to Horsemen 


Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, 
trainer, breeder—every one interested in horses— 
men or women—-should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers every 
interested person 4 copy worth $1.00 for the re- 
markably low price of 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in horses; if 
you own, train or breed them you will gather from 
it a fund of knowledge worth many times the small 
price. Send for a copy today. Enclose U. 8. 
stamps* or. coin. 

FREE With each book we send FREE a beau- 
tiful colored picture of Queen—oil paint- 

ing effect—suitable for framing, Order today. 

PROP. JESSE BEERY, Box 650, Pleasant Hill, O. 
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ODORLESS 
Double-Covered 


DRESS SHIELDS 


OMO Dress Shields are Odorless When Pur- 
chased and Odorless When Worn. They are 
made from a pure tropical gum that has the im- 
pervious quality of rubber without its unpleasant 
odor, and is non-heating and free from injurious 
chemicals. They are light, cool to wear and washable. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
A sample pair of No. 3, with our Booklet, sent 
upon receipt of 25c. 
The op Manufacturing Company 
Dept. I, Middletown, Conn. 


AUSTRALIA BIDS 
FOR FARMERS 


31% Years to Pay for a Home. 
Finest of Lands Offered on 
Most Liberal Terms. 





None of the great English speaking sections of the 
world has done more for the encouragement of colonists 
and settlers than the government of Victoria, Australia. 

This government during the past few years has out 
lined an enormous irrigation plan, which places on thie 
market as fine lands as can be had anywhere. Th« 
finest of engineering talent obtainable was secured to 
bring to a success one of the greatest irrigation prob- 
lems attempted by a government. Victoria has alrea:y 
spent over $16,000,000 in bringing under water a grea 
area of magnificent farming land. 

These lands are now offered to the bonafide settlers ai 
from $40 to $85 per acre, and allowing 31% years fo: 
payment of purchase price. ! 

On April 3d the steamship Tahiti leaves San Francisc: 
direct for Melbourne, chartered to make this trip espe 
cially for those desiring to investigate these land offer 
ings. A particularly low one way and round trip steam 
ship rate has been made, with free transportation on al 
Victorian railways. 5 

Messrs. Peck-Judah Co., 687 Market street, San Fran 
cisco, the American agents of the Victorian Government 
will be pleased to send folders, booklets descriptive «! 
the lands, and special pamphlets on wheat and fruit grow 
ing, stock raising, etc., free to any one interested, 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s formal 
announcement of his 
candidacy for the nomi- 
nation to succeed Mr. Taft was issued on 
Sunday, February 25, from his editorial 
offices. The announcement takes the 
form of a reply to the letter of eight Re- 
publican Governors, who asked him, a 
fortnight ago, to issue a frank statement 
of his intentions. ‘This matter is not 
one to be decided with any reference to 
the personal preferences or interests of 
any man,” says Mr. Roosevelt, “but 
purely from the standpoint of the inter- 
csts of the people as a whole. I will ac- 
cept the nomination for President if it 
is tendered to me, and I will adhere to 
this decision until the convention has ex- 
prest its preference.” At Columbus, on 
lebruary 21, Mr. Roosevelt made known 
his piatform—upon.which we comment 
editorially. His so-called Charter of De- 
mocracy was issued to the Ohio Consti- 
tutional Convention. The ex-President 
stated his belief in a pure democracy. He 
said, also: 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Candidacy 


“Many eminent lawyers believe that the 
American people are not fitted for self-gov- 
ernment, and that it is’necessary to keep the 
judiciary ‘independent of the majority of the 
people.” 1 take absolute issue with all those 
who hold such a position.” 


The newspapers regard this as a slap at 
Mr. Taft, who took occasion to deny, on 
lebruary 24, the charge circulated of late 
that he said in the course of his Lincoln’s 


irthday address: “The people are not 
fitted for self-government.” The White 
House statement adds that he “said 
nothing which could possibly be 
tortured into any such construction.” 
The President will make an address at 
Toledo, Ohio, on March 8; and this will 


be in some degree a reply to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s constitutional convention oration. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s advocacy of direct nomi- 
nations, preferential primaries, the initi- 
ative, the referendum, and, “as a last re- 
sort,” the recallof judges, wasne surprise ; 
the sensational feature of the day was his 
declaration that he “very earnestly -be- 
lieved in” the recall of judicial decisions 
by the electorate, and that the people 
should have, in his words, “the final say- 
so on all legislative acts.” This pro- 
nouncement, and the ex-President’s much 
less radical references to trust legisla- 
tion and business interests, are the sub- 
ject of nation-wide discussion. Some of 
the leading members of the progressive 
movement have not yet accepted the prin- 
ciple of the recall of judges—Senator 
Borah, for example. The recall of judi- 
cial decisions is a far more radical rec- 
ommendation, Mr. Roosevelt went to 
Boston after returning from Columbus. 
He has held conferences there with party 
leaders, and there was a rumor that he 
would extend his trip to Concord, N. H., 
in order to confer with Governor Bass— 
one of his supporters for the presidency. 
——William Jennings Bryan says that 
Mr. Roosevelt “delivered the strongest 
speech he has ever made.” He does not 
agree“‘with all of the arguments,” but the 
speech was “very progressive,’ and 
“right in the main.” 

“One of the weakest points,” says the Dem- 
ocrat, “is his discussion of the trust question. 
... A monopoly cannot be safely regulated: 
it must be prevented. ... Mr. Roosevelt had 
seven and one-half years in which to test the 
ability of the Government to control monopo- 
lies. We had more monopolies at the close 
of his administration than at the beginning. 
One of them, the Steel Trust, used a panic to 


force him to consent to the swallowing of its 
largest rival.” 





THE 


The Supreme Court of 
the United States, in a 
unanimous decision, 
rendered on February 19, refused to de- 
clare contrary to the Federal Constitu- 
tion the initiative and referendum pro- 
visions of the Oregon Constitution. This 
decision does. not discuss the question 
taised at to whether the Oregon organic 
law establishes, not a republican form of 
government, guaranteed by the Federal 
Constitution, but a pure democracy; it 
simply denies jurisdiction, asserting 
that the question is political, not judi- 


At Washington 











MAHLON PITNEY 
The Chancellor of the State of New Jersey, appointed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
President Taft, to succeed the late Justice Harlan. 


cial. The decision ends the long litiga- 
tion of the Pacific States Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, plaintiff in error, 
versus the State of Oregon. On Feb- 
ruary 22 the President approved and 
sent to Congress a report of the commis- 
sion on second-class mail matter, recom- 
mending that the postal rate on maga- 
zines and newspapers be increased from 
one to two cents a pound. (Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock originally recom- 
mended a four cent rate.) The commis- 
sion finds the cost of handling ‘second- 
class matter to be about five and a half 
cents a pound. The President transmits, 
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also, the report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. He informs Congress that he does 
not indorse Mr. Hitchcock’s suggestion 
that the Government buy and operate all 
telegraph lines as a part of the postal 
system. He says that if it can be 
shown that the public would benefit, as 
a result, by receiving service ut a lower 
rate he may change his opinion, but this 
has not, he thinks, been demonstrated. 
——After two hours’ debate on Satur- 
day the House of Representatives adopt- 
ed by a vote of 268 to 8 the amended 
Pujo resolution directing the Banking 
and Currency Committee to investigate 
everything alleged in the Henry “money 
trust” resolution falling within that com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. Other committees 
will inquire into phases not pertaining to 
banking and currency. The amend- 
ments, which make the resolution as 
passed more radical than as Mr. Pujo 
drew it up, represent a compromise be- 
tween the conservative Democratic mem- 
bers and the Bryan supporters. In 
the House, Representative Roddenbery, 
a Georgia Democrat, declared on Feb- 
ruary 23 that the Sherwood service pen- 
sion bill which passed the House some 
time ago had been loaded down with 
“graft, steals, injustice and privilege.” 
But the Sherwood bill stands small 
chance of being accepted by the Senate, 
which will soon take up the McCumber 
bill, carrying at the start an annual ap- 
propriation of about $20,000,000. One 
feature of this measure provides for the 
publication of a list of pensioners, ar- 
ranged by counties, 


& 
The Oklahoma Demo- 
cratic convention will 
send to Baltimore a dele- 
gation consisting of ten Wilson men and 
ten Clark men, with half a vote apiece. 
If either candidate withdraws before or 
during the convention, the delegation is 
to cast all its votes for the remaining 
candidate. Governors Plaisted 
(Maine), Gilchrist (Florida) and Bald- 
win (Connecticut) have declared for the 
Harmon candidacy. Hiram C. Gill, 
elected Mayor of Seattle two years ago, 
and recalled before he had served a year, 
finished at the head of the poll in the 
nomination primary for city officers, on 
February 20, receiving some 25,000 


Various Items 
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votes, while his nearest competitor had 
only about half that number. The So- 
cialists polled about 10,000 votes. 

Senator Heyburn, chairman of the sub- 
committee which has investigated the 
right of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin to hold his seat, spoke on Febru- 
ary 19 in defense of the majority report 
in favor of Mr. Stephenson. While the 
majority report holds that the charges of 
corruption have not been proven, the 
minority report of Senators Jones, Ken- 
yon and Clapp (Republicans), and Sen- 
ators Lea and Kern (Democrats), ce- 
nounces the expenditure of $107,793 
in Senator Stephenson’s campaign for 
the nomination as “in violation of the 
fundamental principles underlying our 
system of government.” A long and 


acrimonious debate is expected.——Be-' 


fore the Committee on Judiciary of the 
New Jersey Senate, charges were made 
on February 20 that Senator R:chard 
Kitzherbert, of Morris County, had 
solicited a $5,000 bribe of the Commer- 
cial Acetylene Company, of New York. 
‘the State Senator denies the accusation. 
An investigation has been ordered. The 
charge is that the bribe was demanded in 
exchange for the withdrawal of bills 
hostile to the gas company. 
a 

The President urges 
vigorous legislation for 
the protection of rail- 
way employees in a message sent to 
Congress on February 20, with the re- 
port of the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 
He praises the bill drawn up by the com- 
mission urging its enactment as 


The Railroads 


“one of the greatest steps of progress toward 
a satisfactory solution of an important phase 
ot the controversies between employer and em- 
ployee that have been proposéd within the last 
two or three decades.” 

This bill works out in detail a scheme of 
compensation for accidental injuries 
without reference to contributory negli- 
gence. The only cases in which compen- 
sation is refused are where injury or 
death results from the employee’s wilful 
intention to bring about the injury or 
death of himself or another, and where 
the injury results from _ intoxication. 
Medical and hospital service are included 
in the plan. The extra expense involved 
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for the railroads is very great-——Off- 
cials of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
m‘ssion are said to look for an attempt 
this spring on the part of Eastern roads 
to secure a horizontal increase in freight 
rates. Conferences are now in progress 
between the Eastern carriers and loco- 
motive engineers, who demand an in- 
crease in wages of from 20 to 50 per 
cent.—ten millions a year. The carriers 
will probably decline to make advances, 
on the ground that without increasing 
rates they cannot afford to increase ex- 
penses. In February, 1911, the com- 
mission declined to approve general ad- 
vances in freight rates on Eastern and 
Western railways——The Federal 
grand jury at Chicago returned indict- 
ments on February 20 against three rail- 
roads, two theatrical companies and four 
individuals, alleging the giving and re- 
ceiving of rebates. On the night of 
February 19 a lone highwayman held up 
a Baltimore & Ohio express train a 
few miles west of Piedmont, W. Va., 
securing $700 in money and many per- 
scnal articles from the passengers and 
train crew. He was arrested next day 
end his booty recovered. Four train- 
men were killed in the Hoosac Tunnel, 
near North Adams, Mass., as the result. 
of a collision on the Boston & Maine, on 
february 20.—— Three Pennsylvania 
Railroad express trains, running be- 
tween New York and Chicago, have 
been wrecked in the last fortnight; the 
“Limited” (twice) and the eighteen-hour 
special (“‘No. 28”). 


* 4 
The Strike at the The strike at Law- 


rence, Mass., was 
estimated, on Febru- 
ary 14, after thirty-four days, to have 
cost, besides several lives, close to a 
million dollars in wages, an enormous 
loss of trade, and the inevitable suffer- 
ing among the strikers. At that time 
half the 20,000 or 24,000 operatives at 
one time on strike were said to 
have returned ‘to work. When. the 
strike is finally concluded, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Italian operatives 
will be reinstated by the mill owners. 
Boston churches have taken up contribu- 
tions for the families of needy strikers. 
The courts at Lawrence have been espe- 
cially severe in cases of alleged intimida- 
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tion of workers. W. J, Lauck, formerly 
in charge of the industrial investigations 
of the United States Immigration Com- 
mission, writes, for the Survey, that the 
most significant feature: has probably 
Leen the attitude of the southern and 
eastern Europeans, who are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the disturbance. He adds 
that the industry involved “is one of the 
chief beneficiaries of our protective sys- 
tem,” and recalls the old argument 

“that the woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
turing industry needed a high tariff in order 
to protect its wage-earners from the products 
of the pauper labor of Europe.” 

This is a myth. The body of “Ameri- 
can” woolen mill operatives is largely 
composed of representatives of the “pau- 
per labor” of Europe. According to the 
last census the town of Lawrence had a 
population of 85,000, made up of the 
following nationalities : 

E-english ; 

French-Canadian 

Polish 

Hebrew 

Syrian 

Lithuanian 

American 

Irish 

Scotch 

German 

Portuguese 

Italian 

Armenian 

Franco-Belgian 

Other nationalities 


Of the foreign-born operatives one-fifth 
of the males and two-fifths of the females 
have had experience in the same kinds 


of work in their own countries. The 
average weekly wage of the male opera- 
tives eighteen years of age or over is 
only $10.49, and of the females, $8.18. 
Male heads of families average only $400 
a year. The average family income is 
$661. The effect of these tow wages is 
shown in the bad living conditions and 
congestion. The boarding group system 
is general among the southern and east- 
ern Europeans employed at Lawrence. 
Only three out of ten males eligible to 
citizenship have taken out naturalization 
papers. Sixteen out of every one hun- 
dred immigrant employees are totally ‘il- 
literate. Less than half the operatives 
of non-English-speaking nationalities 
have acquired a speaking knowledge of 
our language. Only 4 per cent. of the 
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foreign-born employees, as contrasted 
with 21 per cent. of the native-born, are 
members of labor organizations. Jo- 
seph J. Ettor, the leader of the Lawrence 
strike, took the stand in his own defense 
on February 19, charged with being 
accessory to the murder of Anna Lo- 
pizzo, shot during a riot on January 29. 
He testified that he had always been 
ready to assist the authorities in pre- 
serving order. He had recommended a 
peaceful strike. Witnesses for the de- 
fense claim that the Lopizzo woman was 
shot by a police officer. On February 21 
Ettor and Giovannitti, his lieutenant, 
were held without bail as accessories to 
the crime.——The strikers are indignant 
at the action of the police on Febru- 
ary 24 in preventing them from send- 
ing some forty children to Philadelphia. 
The strikers desire a Federal investiga- 
tion of this action, based by the police 
on “legal and humanitarian reasons.” 
Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the Committee on Labor of the 
House of Representatives, has sent to 
Lawrence and to Boston for definite 
information concerning this phase, and 
others, of the strike. Both Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Berger, the Socialist member 
from Wisconsin, have received telegrams 
from the strikers demanding a congres- 
sional invest’gation of alleged brutality. 
& 

Much disturbance in 
Cuba is expected, 
owing to the Supreme 
Court’s decision, on the 22d, that the 
law suspending the civil service act (in 
order that Spanish guerrillas might be 
removed from office) is unconstitutional. 
One of the men so removed appealed to 
the court. Hundreds were ousted by 
President Gomez, in response to the de- 
mand of the Veterans’ Association. The 
decision requires the reinstatement of 
these men and the removal of veterans 
who filled the vacancies. The veterans 
are angry, and the situation may call for 
such a warning from the United States 
as the one by which they were restrained 
a few weeks ago. It is pointed out in 
London that by means of a bill now 
pending in the Parliament of Denmark 
a syndicate of Danish capitalists may 
soon obtain possession of the harbor of 
St. Thomas, with power to lease or sell 
almost unlimited rights, and that the har- 
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bor may thus pass under the control of 
France or Germany, becoming a power- 
ful naval station. The Government of 
Jamaica is considering the offer of an 
American syndicate, which proposes to 
spend $15,000,000 in building docks and 
making other improvements in the har- 
bor of Kingston. The revolt is 
spreading in the northern part of Santo 
Domingo, altho the revolutionists were 
defeated in a battle last week, when forty 
of the Government's soldiers were killed. 
& 


The Situation There was great disorder 
in Mexico last week, with 
anarchy in a dozen States, 
bandits unrestrained, foreign residents 
leaving the country, and foreign owners 
of lost property appealing to their Gov- 
ernments for protection. In the north 
2,000 men, commanded by General Rojas, 
were about to attack the Juarez garri- 
son. Our Government reenforced the 
troops at El Paso, and-it was understood 
that if shots crossed the river our field 
artillery would respond. At the battle 


in Mexico 


of Juarez, last year, five persons in Fl 
Paso were killed, and the people of the 


city now demand protection, The rebels, 
or Vasquistas, lost 257 men in a fight 
near Torreon. In the south, Zapata's 
bandit army was whipped in a three 
days’ engagement nine miles from Cuer- 
navaca, with a loss of 200. It was as- 
serted that in the north General Orozco 
had joined General Trevino in a move- 
ment against Madero. Trevino, one of 
Diaz’s old commanders, was to be Pres- 
ident, it was said ; Orozco was to be com- 
mander of the army, and they had the 
consent of Emilio Vasquez Gomez, who 
recently proclaimed himself President. 
But Trevino, at Monterey, sent this de- 
nial to Madero: 

“IT have not accepted and will not accept 

any public office not tendered to me by the 
national Government. I am an honorable sol- 
dier, and loyalty will always be the guide of 
my acts. I shall detend the established Gov- 
ernment until peace is restored, or I shall go 
down with it in accord with my convictions of 
duty.” 
At last accounts Orozco also was loyal. 
Gomez, in San Antonio, sent to Madero 
a long telegram, urging him to resign, 
and asserting that in no other way could 
peace be restored. Madero replied as 
follows: 

“T occupy my post by virtue of an immense 
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majority of the votes of Mexican free voters. 
You were the opposing candidate, and the 
small number of votes you received should 
have taught you that the Mexicans do not 
desire you and disapproved of your conduct 
while Minister of the Interior. You abused 
my confidence when occupying that post, using 
department funds for the furtherance of pri- 
vate ambitions, distributing among your fol- 
lowers great sums of the nation’s money. 
will not resign. I do not fear your movement 
or the troubles you have created. I shall do 
my duty, which is to save the Republic from 
the perils confronting it. No revolution can 
be successful unless voicing public wrongs, 
and when the leader hides like an arrant 
knave beneath the protection of a foreign flag 
and fears to take the brunt of battle, it is es- 
pecially improbable that his revolution can 
succeed.” 
Replying to recommendations from Ma- 
dero, the permanent committee of Con- 
gress refused to revoke the freedom of 
the press, or to suspend the constitutional 
guarantees thruout the country, unless he 
would promise to resign if peace should 
not be restored within sixty days. 

& 
General Ospina, Colom- 
bia’s Minister at Wash- 
ton, whose letter to the 
State Department, saying that the pro- 
posed visit of Secretary Knox to Colom- 
bia would be “inopportune,” was pub- 
lished on the 19th, was recalled by his 
Government on the 22d, and on the fol- 
lowing day Colombia cordially invited 
the Secretary to visit that country. He 
was then at sea, and the invitation was 
sent to him by wireless telegraph. There 
was a report that he would not accept it. 
General Ospina had explained that he 
did not intend to insult our Government, 
but he did not say why he had so 
promptly given his letter to the press. 
Dispatches from Bogota say that his 
conduct was not approved by either his 
Government or the Colomb‘an people, 
and that his recall was not suggested by 
the United States. It is said that Mr. 
Roosevelt, when President, opposed sub- 
mission of the dispute about Panama to 
the Hague tribunal, holding that the 
question was not one for arbitration, and 
that President Taft’s opinion is the 
same. In the House, last week, Chair- 
man Sulzer, of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, said that the taking of 
Panama could not be defended in morals 
or law, and that there must be repara- 
tion. In testimony before the commit- 
tee, the opinion was exprest that the 
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Hague tribunal would probably require 
our Government to pay at least $100,000, 
ooo. It is reported that a settlement had 
almost been reached when, about a year 
ago, Mr. Roosevelt remarked in Cali- 
fornia: “I took Panama.” This inter- 
rupted the negotiations Friendly re- 
lations between Argentina and Paraguay 
have been restored, the latter having 
given satisfaction for Paraguayan rebels’ 
attack upon Argentine ships. 
. J 
The coming week is like- 
English Affairs ly to prove a serious one 
to British industry, be- 
cause all efforts to prevent the great coal 
strike set for March 1 have so far been 
fruitless. The representatives of the 
miners’ unions and of the employers 
have had many conferences with the 
Prime Minister and other members of 
the Government, but they have not been 
brought together and no basis of com- 
promise has been reached. Sir Thomas 
B. Crosby, Lord Mayor of London, 
called a meeting of the provincial mayors 
at the Mansion House to consider the 
situation, and was emphatic in his decla- 
ration that the strike should not take 
place. <A resolution was adopted by the 
mayors appealing to both mine owners 
and miners to consider the responsibility 
to the nation and not to inflict cruel 
hardships on the community. The ef- 
forts made by many parties to induce the 
miners to postpone their strike notices 
for a week to allow. further negotiations 
with a view to compromise have failed 
and the miners in Derbyshire and Nott- 
inghamshire persisted in their resolution 
to leave their work on the 27th, to be 
followed by the Yorkshire miners on the 
28th. If the coal strike is general, it 
will involve some 800,000 miners and 
throw out of employment millions of 
men in other industries thru the stoppage 
of manufactures for lack of fuel. Large 
quantities of coal have been purchased 
and stacked by municipalities and private 
owners of power plants, but it is impossi- 
ble to provide in most cases for more 
than a few weeks, It is reported that 
the German miners have agreed to sup- 
port the English either by a simultaneous 
strike or by a refusal to mine coal for 
exportation to England. The British 
Admiralty has chartered four vessels for 
conveying American coal from Norfolk, 
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Va., to Gibraltar or Vigo, and has noti- 

fied other shipowners of the intention of 
exercising its option to charter vessels in 
such an emergency.——The Opposition 
in the House of Commons attempted to 
pass a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment introduced by Frederick F. Smith 

in the form of an amendment to the ad- 
dress in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne. Mr. Smith accused the Govern- 
ment of having “bamboozled the nation” 
by the promise of a measure for the re- 
construction of the House of Lords, but 
immediately after the election the mask 
was thrown off and the Government took 
refuge behind the phrase “if time per- 
mits.” This action, he chargéd, was a 
“flagrant shuffle out of a plain and posi- 

tive promise under duress from the Na- 

tionalists.” When the question was put 
to a vote the Government was supported 

by 324 to 231. A Liberal member, 
Arthur Ponsonby, in the debate on the 
Speech from the Throne, criticised the 
British policy in Persia and compli-’ 
mented the work of W. Morgan Shuster, 
the deposed American Treasurer-Gen- 
eral. Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, in defending the Government, as- 
sured the House that there was no dan- 
ger of Russia securing control of the 
country. The Russian troops now in 
Persia would be withdrawn as soon as 
the former Shah, Ali Mohammed Mirza, 
had left the country.—The Government 
has announced its iritention of reintro- 

ducing during the present session the 
naval prize bill ratifying the declaration 
of London, which was written by the 
House of Lords on December 12. 


xj 
The Italian Govern- 
ment seems to have 


Beirut Bombarded 


determined upon a 
change of policy and an extension of the 
sphere of operations to other parts of 
the Ottoman Empire than Tripoli. An 
attack upon the Syrian coast was made 
on the morning of February 24, when 
an Italian cruiser and a gunboat ap- 
peared off Beirut and demanded the sur- 
render of the Turkish corvette “Avi- 
nillah” and a torpedo boat, which were 
lying at anchor in the port without steam 
up. Three hours were given in which to 
comply, but the Provincial Governor not 
having been able to deliver his answer 
in that time, the Italians opened fire and 
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within twenty minutes both the Turkish 
vessels were disabled by torpedoes and 
sunk. The custom house and other 
buildings near the sea were greatly dam- 
aged and many shells fell in the higher 
parts of the city, causing destruction of 
life and property, but the Italian com- 
mander asserts that his gunners were 
ordered to aim only at the gunboats and 
that the injury to the city was done by 
stray shots. The college and mission 
buildings were not hit. The Syrian 
Protestant College was founded at 
Beirut, in 1864, by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Miss‘ons, 
and now comprises fifteen buildings, 
about eighty instructors and nearly a 
thousand students of all nationalities. 
A French news agency at Rome a week 
ago put in circulation a report that the 
Italian Government had determined not 
to bombard Beirut because of its cosmo- 
politan character and the action of 
the Turks in laying mines outside that 
port was unnecessary and a menace to 
neutral shipping. The Turks removed 
the mines in consequence of this criti- 
cism and the Italians promptly took ad- 
vantage of it. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the bombardment 80 persons were 
killed and 150 wounded, mostly civilians. 


& 
The Annexation The popularity of the 


war in Italy was dem- 
onstrated at the assem- 
bling of parliament on February 22. 
When Premier Giolitti presented the 
royal decree annexing Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica to the Chamber of Deputies 
for approval it was received with the 
most enthusiastic applause by_all except 
the Socialists and was passed on the fol- 
lowing day by a vote of 431 to 38. In 
the upper house all the Senators rose 
when the war was mentioned and joined 
in singing a patriotic hymn. Leaders of 
the Opposition exprest their approval of 
annexation, tho reserving the right to 
criticise later the conduct of the war. 
Greetings and congratulations were ex- 
changed between the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies and General Ca- 
neva, commander of the Italian forces in 
Tripoli. When the passage of the an- 
nexation bill was reported outside the 
city was given over to general rejoicing. 
All business was suspended and the 


of Tripoli 
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buildings decorated and illuminated. A 
crowd, estimated at 200,000, assembled 
before the chamber and called the Pre- 
mier to receive their applause, and then 
visited the palace, where King Victor 
Emmanuel, Queen Helena ard Crown 
Prince Humbert appeared on a balcony. 


& 


This is the vificial des- 
ignation of the new 
Government, the word 
“Great” being used to indicate that Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, Turkestan and Tibet 
are to be included in some sort of a fed- 
eration. It is understood that the Mon- 
gol princes, who at first refused to con- 
sent to the deposition of the dynasty, 
have accepted such an arrangement, and 
it is hoped to effect the transition to the 
new form of government without terri- 
torial losses. Nevertheless there is great 
apprehension lest Russia and Japan 
should take advantage of the crisis. 
Much of the disorder in Mongolia and 
Turkestan is ascribed to Russian in- 
trigues, and the Japanese are accused of 
fomenting disturbances in Manchuria in 
order to provide grounds for interfer- 
ence. From London it is reported that 
Japanese troops in plain clothes are as- 
sisting the bandits about Mukden in their 
opposition to the republic. In Tibet there 
has been a great deal of fighting since the 
outbreak of the revolution between the 
Chinese troops and the Tibetans and the 
Dalai Lama is coming back from 
India to resume his position. Yuan 
Shi-kai has formally notified the Powers 
of his election as President and requests 
recognition of the Chinese Republic. 
The Western calendar has been adopted 
in place of the Chinese, which reckoned 
time by dynasties. Yuan Shi-kai re- 
ceived a deputation of Protestants and 
assured them of his determination to re- 
move all religious disabilities ard enforce 
religious toleration thruout the republic. 
A delegation from the Republicans at 
Nanking, headed by Tang Shao-yi, has 
gone to Peking to notify Yuan of his 
election as President and to request him 
to go to Nanking and appear before the 
National Assembly there to take the oath 
of office. Yuan hitherto refused to leave 
Peking, but it is expected that he will 
consent. 


The Great 
Chinese Republic 








Count Terauchi, Governor of Chosen 


BY THE REV. JAMES G. GALE 


{In view of the attempted assassination of Count Terauchi by some dissatisfied Koreans 
and the subsequent arrest of many charged with the conspiracy, including over 100 Chris- 
tians, there have been published in this country sensational chatges that the Japanese Gov- 


ernment in Korea is persecuting the Christians. 


Tho Korea is still under military rule, which 


is always more drastic than civil rule, the missionaries, almost without exception, favor the 


Japanese control with 


reforms. 


its stable and incorrupt government, and introduction of enlightened 
The author of the following article is one of the most prominent missionaries ir 


Korea and the Far East and his views regarding the personality of the man who succeeded 


Prince 


this country.—EpI70r. } 


; IS face is one not to be forgotten. 
H There are in it certain sugges- 
tions that call up the Orient of 
the story book, the Willow Pattern, 
Saladin with his curved sabre, and the 
Mogul world of the Taj Mahal. A 
heavy built, somewhat ponderous man is 
he, with a disabled right arm, shot thru 
in Saigo rebellion days, so that he alone, 
and by special permit, salutes His Im- 
perial Majesty with the left hand. 


Count Terauchi is fifty-nine years of 
age, a silent, almost forbidding personal- 
ity, but kind underneath, and capable to 
a degree of dealing quietly with every 


task on hand. He has had a large place 
in guiding his country thru its myriad 
decades of change during the past forty 
years. 

He was born in Chosen, just over the 
way, and Koreans like to think that in 
the early days of the world his fore- 
fathers and theirs may have been broth- 
ers on each side of the whirling waters 
of Tsushima. He was a clansman of 
some mighty lord of West Japan before 
the days of the modern era. 

When thirty years of age he went to 
France to finish his studies and to fix 
those foundation principles that were to 
guide him in the trying days to come. 
It is not necessary here to tell of 
all the high offices that he has held, or 
to enumerate the honors and decorations 
that have been showered upon him— 
Stars of the Golden Kite and of the 
Grand Cordon of the Rising Sun. . At 
the hands of Edward, King of England, 
tog, he was made a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath (G. C. B.). 

These decorations pale, however, be- 
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Ito in the difficult task of governing an alien people will be read with interest in 


fore the actualities of life thru which he 
has passed. He was Minister of War 
during the momentous campaign with 
Russia. On his heavy, somewhat bowed 
shoulders rested the burden of the day. 
As his office excelled in its choice of 
men and means, so could the campaign 
be expected to go. February 8, 1904, 
marked the opening of Japan’s fight for 
her life. Win it and she would lead the 
East; lose it and she would be but a 
myth and.a tale of the past, like the 
ghosts of the ronins that used to be. 

His Majesty the Emperor has among 
his imperial qualities this, that he knows 
how to choose great and gifted men. 
Terauchi has for years been one of his 
special choice, and he it was to whom 
he entrusted the empire’s chances in the 
day of her fiery ordeal. 

To Togo goes rightly all honor, for he 
had the fleet in hand that won; and to 
Nogi likewise, who hammered his way 
thru the impregnabilities of Port Arthur. 
These great warriors were advertised by 
Reuter and press dispatches, but who 
ever heard specially of Terauchi? He 
was: Minister of War, and from his office 
went forth decisions and plans that 
touched nearly a million of men and 
made victory possible. He had all the 
burden without the-romance, the exhila- 
ration, the desperation that goes with 
the line of battle. 

The writer recalls one wild winter 
night, the wind blow’ng off the Yellow 
Sea as only a February wind can blow. 
Along all the lines of jetty were piles of 
firewood, dashed every few minutes 
with a bucket of kerosene, flaring. up 
their lights into mid-air till the whole 
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arena of the harbor came into view. In 
its lurid flare, horses, men, pontoons, 
guns, commissary supplies and what not 
were being landed, quietly, orderly, rap- 
idly, every man seeming to know just 
where his post and duty lay, planned 
and arranged by the office over which 
presided this expert in the science of 
war. 

This showed skill and meant success, 
and success and skill marked every fea- 
ture of the army’s movings. But think 
of Terauchi when the “Hatsuse” went 
down off Port Arthur, a prize battle- 
ship, 15,000 tons, seven huridred men 
and more on board, with these sorely 
needed twelve-inch guns; and worse still, 
when the loss was wired home to him 
of the transports that-had been sent off 
without convoy! The way seemed clear, 
and the move a secret one, and yet the 
Russian cruisers suddenly appeared and 
Japan that would not surrender went 
down. . 

There had been a leak somewhere in 
the sources of information. Some one 
had spied and the unpleasant task of 
locating the spy fell to Terauchi. One 
fair morning, on the seacoast at Dzushi, 
near the quiet Buddha of Kamakura, a 
posse of soldiers was seen to be encir- 
cling a French officer’s house. The offi- 
cer was arrested by order of the Min- 
ister of War, tried, sentenced to fifteen 
years in the penitentiary, but afterward 
pardoned and sent home. This was a 
part of the burden, added to the loss of 
those heavy siege guns that went down 
with the transports. 

Think of him when the news came 


HELEN softly stole tc me just now, 
Smiled and chided while she smoothed my 
brow: 
“Why so still and serious: 
Please don’t be mysterious! 
Laugh and love and let us both be gay!” 


ra 
The Return 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 
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that thousands had fallen without any 
visible effect on Port Arthur; or again, 
when the sinews of war ran low. and 
monster loans had to be effected. 

But today these are forgotten and no 
one sees any trace of resentment. The 
Governor -is the genital host toward all 
good friends, France and Russia in- 
cluded. His manner of entertainment is 
perfect according to modern day offi- 
cial functions, touched off by delicate 
hints and suggestions of old Japan. A“ 
little flower like the daisy interests him, 
and light plaisanterie finds its place in 
his world of sociability. 

He came to Chosen (Korea) as a sol- 
dier-Governor. Many feared. He was 
a god of war and would have his way 
by cold steel with-no heart back of it—. 
so said rumor. “But far from it; he has 
been Koréa’s best friend and benefactor ; 
has brought rest and quiet to the coun- 
try. His hand has the iron grip when 
it closes, but it can deal lightly, too, with 
kind and gentle touch. He is the ideal 
Governor for a day like this—a good 
manner of governor for all lands and all 
ages. Korea has prospered and im- 
proved under his administration. To 
those who wish well for this central por- 
tion of the Far East it is a matter of 
gratitude that Terauchi still holds the 
post of governor, even after h‘s resigna- 
tion from the office of Minister of War. 
We Westerners who live here are for- 
tunate in having for chief magistrate a 
man so wise, so greatly experienced. 
and so kindly disposed to every one. 
May we long enjoy his rule. 


Seout, Korea, 


The shadow stirred and vanished; life. was 
lit, 
Quick ecstasy irradiating it ;— 
Ah, how I sprang to clasp her hand! . . 
Hardly yet can I understand ;— 
Helen died a year ago today. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN, 








The Latest Step in 
Arbitration 


BY THEODORE E. BURTON 


[To his everlasting credit Senator Burton was the one man on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate who submitted a minority report in which he upheld without amend- 
ment the drafts of the great arbitration treaties with France and England submitted to the 


Senate by the President. 


As a long-time friend of peace and now president of the re- 


organized American Peace Society, no man in the Senate has fendered more conspicuous 


service than he to the cause which he has so close at heart. 


As it is definitely announced 


that the treaties will come up for consideration on March 5, this is probably the last article 
that we can print before the Senate acts.—Epi1Tor.] 


T is my conviction that among the 
| questions of foreign and domestic 
policy now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States, the great ar- 
bitration treaties between our country 
and England and France assume the 
foremost importance. I sincerely trust 


that these treaties may be ratified at the 
time which has been fixed for a vote up- 


on them in the Senate. It will be but 
part of a great world movement which 
has been at work with tremendous force 
since about 1898. The advance is 
marked as yet by only partial success, 
but no one can any longer be regarded as 
visionary, or a dreamer, who looks for 
eventual disarmament. Instead, we 
must acclaim as eminently practical those 
who have advocated the successive steps 
which have led toward an era of peace 
and good will. For the strength of the 
movement against the evils and burdens 
of armed camps and possible wars now 
promises a certain triumph, and it is the 
patriotic duty of every true American to 
insure our country a leading part in this 
most important progress. 

There has been much discussion and 
some doubt concerning the exact intent 
of the phraseology in Article I and Arti- 
cle III of these two treaties, and its bear- 
ing upon certain constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Senate, which we all admit 
should be most jealously guarded. But 
according to the interpretation which I 
place upon these treaties, whether an 
agreement for arbitration is submitted 
under Article I or Article III, it comes 
back to the Senate for its approval. Of 


course there is much which can be said 
on’ the question of the language and the 
scope of its application. I confess that 
I would prefer to see these treaties rati- 
fied in the exact words in which they 
were transmitted to the Senate ; but plac- 
ing the interpretation upon them which I 
do, I find no grave objection to the so- 
called Lodge amendment. 

The fact that questions for arbitration 
under either Article I or Article III are 
to be submitted, finally, to the Senate cer- 
tainly does not mean that the treaty is to 
be nullified thereby, or that the preroga- 
tive of the Senate is to be exercised ex- 
cept in furtherance of the general plan of 
arbitration. Anything else is inconceiv- 
able, in any case. The treaty is one of 
arbitration and commits the Government 
of the United States to that plan of set- 
tlement, in every case which may possibly 
occur in the future which may be reason- 
ably included under the terms of the 
treaty, and it is hardly conceivable that 
either the joint high commission or the 
Senate of the United States could assume 
to restrict or expand these limitations in 
defiance of the terms of the treaty. There 
are other powers belonging to the differ- 
ent branches of the Government which 
might, by vivid stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be abused, but it is not at all ex- 
pected that they will ever be so exer- 
cised. For example, treaties have been 
framed and ratified by the Senate which 
involved the payment of money. This 
money can only be appropriated with the 
concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives—which has no part in ratifying the 
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treaty. but the House has never once 
refused the money made necessary by the 
terms of a treaty, whatever may have 
been the opinion of the members of that 
body. This, | apprehend, will be the 
condition under these treaties, either with 
cr without the Lodge amendment. 

Agreements for arbitration may be 
submitted in two ways, according to the 
terms of the treaties: First, the con- 
troversy may be submitted for arbitra- 
tion by the executive departments of the 
two countries, and, second, if one or the 
other of the two countries, thru its ex- 
ecutive department, fails to adm‘t that 
the question is justiciable, it must be sub- 
mitted to a commission of inquiry—three 
members to be appointed by each con- 
tending Power—and if all of them, or all 
but one, decide that it is justiciable, that 
decision merely places the controversy, so 
far as its justiciability is concerned, pre- 
cisely where it would have been if, in the 
first instance, the executive departments 
had decided that it was justiciable. 

I believe that the terms of limitation 
should be left as broad as possible. In- 
ternational law, even more than domestic 
law, is a matter of growth. Controver- 
sies between individuals which three 
hundred years ago would have been 
thought impossible of settlement in the 
courts are now settled there every day. 
New principles are becoming established 
in international law; and I think it most 
desirable in these treaties to give the 
largest possible degree of latitude for fu- 
ture growth. I do not mean to say that 
a time is coming when such questions as 
relate to the Monroe doctrine, or to im- 
migration, or to State debts, could be 
submitted to arbitration; but other ques- 
tions which now are regarded as entirely 
outside the purview of international law, 
not justiciable according to the principles 
of law and equity—in the words of the 
treaty—may, by a natural growth, by 
better relations, by more thoro study or 
better understanding of the subject, in 
five or ten years from now be regarded 
as capable of ready decision by a court 
of arbitration. There should be the am- 
plest opportunity for the development of 
friendly relations and the settlement of 
an increasing number of controversies. 
This is accorded in the language of the 
treaty provision which reads “by virtue 
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of a claim of right made by one against 
the other, under the treaty or otherwise” ; 
language which would seem to me to in- 
clude every possible justiciable question 
which could arise between the two coun- 
tries, whether under the treaty or because 
of the general relations existing between 
them. What better phraseology could be 
selected than.that used in Article 1? “A 
claim of right” is very comprehensive. 
Of course it must be read in connection 
with that which follows, in which the 
term “justiciable” is used. “A claim of 
right” certainly includes any subject 
arising under international law. 

In this connection it is intensely inter- 
esting to glance back thru history and 
note the growth of the idea of arbitra- 
tion; for arbitration was not unknown 
even among the ancients. Cyrus left the 
settlement of a dispute between Persia 
and Assyria to a prince of India. Peri- 
cles was commended for his willingness 
to leave the contentions of Athens to ar- 
bitration. Philip of Macedonia signified 
his willingness to submit a dispute to 
arbitration. Thucydides quotes the King 
of Sparta as saying: “It is wicked to 
proceed against him as a wrongdoer who 
is ready to refer the question to an arbi- 
tration.” 

There has been no epoch so remote or 
so lacking in civilization but that some 
statesman could be found who enter- 
tained views upon this subject as humane 
as those of this modern day. But in 1794 
a very advanced step was taken, which 
may be called the classic example of 
modern arbitration treaties. It was the 
Jay treaty with England, which brought 
so much obloquy upon its author and 
caused so much opposition to Washing- 
ton. The provisions of this treaty were 
carried out, and led to the settlement of 
many perplexing questions, all of them, 
however, relating to past disputes. The 
period following is rich in instances in 
which the most irritating questions have 
been settled by arbitration, including the 
so-cailed- Alabama Claims; but the vari- 
ous treaties pertained either to specific 
(lifficulties or to past disputes. Then, as 
early as 1849 propositions were made in 
the House of Commons by Richard Cob- 
den for the future settlement of all dis- 
putes. And tho these propositions were 
not adopted there was a treaty, in which 
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our own country had part, which stands 
prominently as a beacon light in the 
cause of arbitration. It was the treaty 
of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, in 1848. 

The next step in this direction was the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897. It 
failed of ratification in the Senate by 
three votes. Under its terms we should 
have had a treaty with Great Britain in 
which the high contracting parties agreed 
to submit to arbitration all questions of 
differences between them which might 
fail to adjust themselves by diplomatic 
negotiations. The next treaty of arbi- 
tration which provided for the future and 
comprehended all disputes was between 
Italy and the Argentine Republic, and 
was signed in Rome on the 22d of July, 
1898. Then came the greatest step of 
modern times—the Hague Conference of 
1899, followed by the Second Hague 
Conference of 1907, which was attended 
by forty-four nations. 

At both of these conferences the de- 
sirability of delaying the date of arbitra- 
tion until excitement and passion had 
subsided was emphasized, and as the re- 
sult some of the modern treaties have 
contained a provision for such an inter- 
val of deliberation. I think that if we 
were to study the history of wars, we 
should agree that if in each case a year’s 
time had been given for deliberation the 
number of bloody conflicts would have 
been very much diminished. The whole 
tendency of modern times is to furnish 
adequate means for the peaceful settle- 
ment of controversies. And whether the 
judgment in every case is satisfactory or 
not, the advantage of peaceful settle- 
ment as opposed to war is so incalculable 
that the common sense of mankind will 
eventually realize it is far better to sub- 
mit cheerfully to a decision not wholly 
satisfactory rather than resort to arms. 

The cause of arbitration was power- 
fully promoted in 1903 and 1904 by 
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treaties between Great Britain and 
France in a form which excluded only 
questions of honor and vital interest. 
The United States made a similar treaty 
with each of these nations, in 1898, in 
which the questions excepted from arbi- 
tration were vital interests, independence, 
honor, and matters concerning a third 
party. In the past few years many such 
treaties have been ratified between na- 
tions—the United States is a party to 
more than a score of them. It is only to 
be regretted that it was found necessary 
in each of these treaties to except ques- 
tions of honor and vital interest, but they, 
nevertheless, marked a distinct advance 
and established guaranties of peace quite 
in advance of preceding conditions. The 
great difficulty was in establishing an ex- 
act interpretation of the phraseology 
“honor and vital interest,” and it serious- 
ly detracted from the value of the trea- 
ties as a guaranty of international peace. 

It is in this feature that another im- 
portant step has been taken in the treaties 
now under consideration, in substituting 
the rule that the subject shall be justicia- 
ble. The exact language of these treaties 
is: “By virtue of a claim of right made 
by one against the other under treaty or 
otherwise, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being suscepti- 
ble of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity.” 

The important advantage of such a 
provis‘on is that it contemplates a grad- 
ual growth, an advance in amicable set- 
tlement of international disputes, increas- 
ing in momentum year by year. It gives 
most hopeful promise that just as law has 
grown up within nations, between in- 
dividuals, so a system of international 
law may be established which will be 
equally effective among all peoples, in- 
suring perpetual peace, thruout the 
world, for all future generations. 


WasurincrTon, D. C. 








The Meaning of the Names of Places 


BY RAY HUGHES WHITBECK 


Epitor oF “THe JouRNAL oF GEOGRAPHY.” 





NE day, on his third voyage 
to the New World, Co- 
lumbus -saw, off on the 
horizon, three points of 
land rising from the sea. 
He inserted them on his 
chart as three islands. A 
little later the three points 
proved to be three moun- 

tain peaks on one island, and the devout 

old Catholic called the island “Trinidad” 
in honor of the Trinity—three in one. 

A pioneer woodsman in the Adiron- 
dacks noticed a _ ridge-like mountain 
capped with three peaks in a row. He 
called it Saw-tooth. Each man did a 
perfectly natural thing. He applied a 
name which the appearance of the object 
suggested to his particular mind. When 
the devout Catholic looked into his own 











mind for a descriptive name, the Trinity 


seemed eminently appropriate. When 
the woodsman wanted a name, Saw- 
tooth, not Trinity, came to his mind. 

When the Dutch settlers along the 
Hudson River needed names for their 
settlements and for the neighboring 
streams and islands, they selected Am- 
sterdam, Staaten, Haarlem, Brooklyn, 
Rheinbeck, Yonkers, Fishkill, Peekskill, 
Stuyvesant, or Rensselaer. When the 
French explorer-priests planted their 
missions and trading posts along the 
rivers and Great, Lakes from Newfound- 
land to the Mississippi and southward, 
they called them St. John, St. Lawrence, 
St. Anthony, St. Thomas, St. Joseph, St. 
Paul or St. Mary. 

There are twelve Lee counties in the 
United States; ten of them are in the 
South. There are eleven Adams coun- 
ties; ten of them are in the North. Of 
ten Calhoun counties, seven are in the 
South; but the thirty-two Washington 
counties and over 300 other Washingtons 
are quite evenly distributed over the 
North and South. 

These are a few of many examples 
which illustrate how people, without 
thinking they are doing it, write a bit of 
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history into the place names which they 
bestow. In this way people of a par- 
ticular period or region or nationality, 
have, unintentionally, registered their na- 
tionality, or their likes and dislikes, or 
their political or religious beliefs, or 
have preserved the evidence of waves of 
popular feeling which at times pass over 
a country. This last point is illustrated 
by the twenty post offices named Dewey 
that came upon the map in 1898-1900, or 
the sixteen Roosevelts that have been 
added since the Spanish War. An inter- 
esting side light is thrown upon the un- 
fortunate Sampson-Schley controversy by 
the fact that in the years immediately 
following the battle of Santiago, fourteen 
places named Schley and only four named 
Sampson were added to our post office 
list. 

The present generation hardly knows 
that there ever was a General Pike, yet 
the many places, including ten counties, 
that carry his name attest his former 
popularity. The hold which different 
Presidénts had upon the popular affection 
or popular imagination is suggested by 
the relative frequency with which their 
names have been selected for place 
names. There are, for example, six post- 
offices named Hayes and twenty-four 
named Garfield. 

In 1854-55, on nearly opposite sides of 
the earth, scenes of intense excitement 
were being enacted. Hordes of gold 
seekers were pouring into California. 
Mining camps, improvised post offices, 
outfitting stations, were coming into ex- 
istence and required names. At the same 
time, away off in southern Russia, the 
Crimean War was in progress. The at- 
tention of the world was fixed upon the 
prolonged siege of Sebastopol. Even the 
gold seekers of California have recorded 
their interest in that siege, for you will 
find to this day on the map of California 
the name Sebastopol no less than seven 
times. And yet that was not a day of the 
telegraph or cable or of abundant news- 
papers. The passing interest that men 
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felt in an important historical event is 
permanently recorded in the names which 
palces, just at that moment springing into 
existence, chanced to receive. 

The frequency with which biblical 
names appear in certain parts of the 
United States and their scarcity in other 
parts is also significant. Just as the 
French explorer-priests strewed their 
course with saints’ names, so the New 
Englander and the Quaker may be track- 
ed from East to West by the trails of 
biblical names that they have left. In 
these names religious preference and 
aversion stand out. For example, there 
are twelve places named Damascus 
against two named Babylon; sixteen 
Bethlehems, seventeen Bethanies and 
twenty-eight Bethels against three Tyres, 
two Sidons and no Gomorrah. 

A peculiar working of the popular 
mind is revealed in the marked infre- 
quency of certain honored names. The 


name of Moses appears but twice among 
the place names of the United States; 
Shakespeare and Longfellow occur but 
Yet Lafayette and Gladstone each 


once. 
occurs a score of times. It is not alto- 
gether clear what this indicates. Seem- 
ingly people feel free to use the names 
of men who figured prominently in a 
public capacity, either as statesmen or as 
soldiers, but do not feel the same free- 
dom to invade, as it were, the private life 
of the poet or prophet. If this is the 
meaning, it is an interesting revelation of 
the psychology of the mass. 

If you were to arrange in parallel col- 
umns the place names of New England, 
of the mountainous parts of the Southern 
States, of the Rocky Mountain mining 
States, and of California, impressive dif- 
ferences would appear. The New Eng- 
land names will reveal the‘r English lin- 
eage. You will feel that the names have 
character, that they are peculiarly appro- 
priate names, that they were given by 
people whose vocabularies had been en- 
riched by the reading of history, of liter- 
ature and of the Bible. When you scan 
the column of names which the Southern 
mountaineers and some other pioneer 
settlers in these States adopted, you dis- 
cover a notable poverty of place names. 
A large proportion of the names are not 
suitable; there are scores of personal 
names, such as Bessie, John or Dick, ap- 
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plied to places. True, they are usually 
little places. A large number of abstract 
nouns, such as Love, Energy or Patience, 
and even less appropriate names like Bee, 
Gum and U Bet are common in parts of 
these States, particularly in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. A single county in Ken- 
tucky furnishes the following collection: 

Adeline, Clifford, Charley, Ellen, Goldie, 
Jean, Louisa, Lunda, Marvin, Mattie, Madge, 
Mazie, Osie, Patrick, Ulysses, Vessie, Wil- 
bur, Zilda. 

The following list is selected from the 
list of post offices of Tennessee: 

A. B. C., Ai, Ark, Aunt, Bee, Bud, Did, Fly, 
Fry, Ged, Gum, Hix, Ho, Ipe, Ken, Key, Let, 
Loo, Tut, U Bet, Y. Z. Andy, Bessie, Bob, 
Burt, Callie, Daisy, Effie, Eli, Ina, Jessie, 
Kate, Kittie, Lida, Lois, Lucy, Mabel, Mae, 
Maggie, Nancy, Nellie, Tom. Charity, Choice, 
Comfort, Compensation, Concord, Economy, 
Grief, Harmony, Help, Law, Life, Necessity, 
Profit, Reliance, Rest, Right, Solitude, Sur- 
prise, Unity, Vigor, Virtue. 

The interesting thing about this collec- 
tion of names is that they are true to the 
unschooled, even primitive, tastes of peo- 
ple who see nothing incongruous in such 
place names. The isolation of the moun- 
taineers, their lack of education, in short, 
their linguistic poverty is recorded in 
their place names. 

When the miners of the West selected 
names for their camps or their pioneer 
towns, or for natural features like moun- 


‘tains and rivers, they, too, drew upon 


their own peculiar vocabularies. The 
names which they chose, like the men 
themselves, are a strange mixture. 
Among the names may appear Harvard 
or Yale, Boston or Albany, but with these 
also appear the truly characteristic 
names: Big Bug, Big Horse, Humbug, 
Mule Pass, Uncle Sam, Whiskey Run, 
Whiskey Camp, Bloody Gulch and Seven 
Devils. 

The column of California names will 
be still more distinctive. That California 
was occupied by people of Spanish de- 
scent and of religious proclivities is im- 
mediately revealed. Nearly all of the 
large cities and more than 150 smaller 
places have Spanish names—San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, San Di- 
ego, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, and 
many more. The Spaniards have long 
since ceased to be a factor in California, 
but they have left their footprints in the 
place names just as the English have in 
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Massachusetts, or the Dutch in New 
York, or the French along the St. Law- 
rence and Upper Mississippi. 

In all of this there is nothing surpris- 
ing. The place names which people be- 
stow are simply expressions of them- 
selves, as true to the character and na- 
tionality of the people who give them as 
are their unconscious manners or their 
daily speech. And this is why the an- 
cient place names of a region are historic 
fossils, often full of meaning. 


Thus far I have said nothing of the. 


Indian. Yet when every Red Man shall 
have passed away or have been absorbed 
into a new race, the record of his occu- 
pancy of this continent will remain. Half 
of our States have Indian names. Nor 
have these been consciously conferred for 
the purpose of honoring the Indian. 
Rather have they, in most instances, been 
transferred from the main river of the 
territory which was carved into a State. 

About the only natural features which, 
in large numbers, bear Indian names are 
rivers and lakes. The rivers of the At- 
lantic slope and the larger rivers of Mis- 
sissippi Basin commonly have Indian 
names. For example, twenty-four rivers 
in Maine, seventeen in Connecticut, forty 
in Georgia, and most of those in New 
York and Pennsylvania have Indian 
names. Four of the five Great Lakes 
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and many hundreds of smaller lakes tell 
of the Red Man in their names. It is 
uncommon, however, for mountains or 
any of our large cities to have Indian 
names. The names of sixteen of the 
eighteen Mississippi Valley States are In- 
dian, but only two.of those of the orig- 
inal thirteen States, Maine, Vermont and 
Louisiana, are French. Florida, Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Colorado are Spanish. 
Excepting Maine and Vermont, all of the 
original State names are English or In- 
dian. Among our large cities, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
are English, Chicago and Milwaukee are 
Indian, New Orleans is French, San 
Francisco is Spanish. Minneapolis is a 
mixture of Greek and Sioux, one of those 
“odious hybrids barbarously compound- 
ed.” Our place names reflect the cosmo- 
politan character of the American people. 
Every place name is much more than a 
name; it is a record, a bit of history un- 
wittingly written; it usually represents 
somebody’s or some community’s choice 
among many possible names. When we 
see a man’s choice of dress, or compan- 
ions, or books, or amusements, we feel 
that we have at least one sound basis for 
estimating him. And it is somewhat the 
same with a people’s choice of place 
names. 


Mapison, Wis. 


Our Monetary System Compared with 
Other Systems 


BY EX-SENATOR NELSON W. ALDRICH 


[We herewith announce a series of threé articles on our monetary system by Ex-Sena- 


tor Aldrich, president of the National Monetary Commission. 


Subsequent articles will deal 


with “The Need of Reformation” and “The Proposed Plan of Reorganization.” —Eb:Tor.] 


tem with the systems of other 

nations must immediately con- 
vince any honest student that the laws 
under which we now operate are anti- 
quated, and our present methods, which 
have remained practically unchanged 
since they were first adopted, not only 
fail us under stress of unusual demands 
upon our financial resources, but are in- 
adequate and unresponsive even under 
ordinary conditions of business, 


CO tem witht our monetary sys- 


The result of our law has been to cre- 
ate a great number of isolated units— 
nearly 25,000 today—each working with- 
in a limited circle, governed by its own 
immediate interests, without any refer- 
ence to the interests or the good of all. 
Even where co-operation is desired the 
laws render the banks powerless to ac- 
complish it, inspiring both our own coun- 
trymen and foreign nations with any- 
thing but confidence in the ability of our 
monetary system to sustain the credit of 
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the United States. This is absolutely 
fatal, for invulnerable credit is what we 
must have to insure national develop- 
ment. 

Credit is based upon confidence and 
business confidence rests in a universal 
belief in the stability, the strength and 
the efficiency of our financial institutions, 
It was simply a lack of that confidence 
which brought about the crisis of 1907, 
the disastrous results of which were felt 
all over the world, to our national discred- 
it. The losses which were then sustained 
can never be measured. They ran into 
thousands of millions of dollars. The de- 
struction of credit, the losses to busi- 
ness men in no way responsible for the 
trouble, the loss of employment, the re- 
duction of wages, touched every one. 
The blow came without warning to most. 
Our banking institutions were in excel- 
lent condition. Business of every kind 
was prosperous, when suddenly banks all 
over the country suspended payments. 
It became impossible, in many cases, to 
secure the funds or credit to move crops 
or carry on ordinary business operations. 
Those who were in no sense responsible 
for the crisis were the greatest sufferers. 
And the worst of it is, that this was only 
one of a series of disasters which have 
overtaken the country since the present 
system was inaugurated, retarding our 
development and incalculably impeding 
our progress. 

We have resorted to various objection- 
able expedients in times of stress to re- 
lieve the situation, but at the best the 
relief has only been temporary. We 
have taken no effective steps to improve 
our financial status either at home or 
abroad. We have been oblivious to the 
financial methods of all of the other 
great nations of the world, in which, by 
a proper organization of capital and the 
adoption of wise systems of banking and 
currency, serious financial crises have 
been absolutely avoided for the last half 
century. It is certain that by a reorgani- 
zation of our methods they can be abso- 
lutely prevented here. It lies within the 
power of legislation to obliterate the 
danger and ensuing damage, and place 
our credit, at home and abroad, where 
it should be—the first in the world. 

Until human nature is changed, no 
legislation can prevent periods of over- 
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speculation and undue inflation, with 
over-extension of credit—and the fail- 
ures which are sure to follow. But other 
countries have proved able to prevent 
disastrous panics from ensuing and to 
confine the evil results to the people 
directly responsible. Without exception 
this has been the case in Europe ever 
since modern monetary methods were 
adopted, more than fifty years ago. 
There have been times when great finan- 
cial institutions and great merchants 
have failed, entailing heavy losses in the 
community; but at no time have there 
been serious results to any except to 
those immediately concerned. When this 
has been accomplished in all of the other 
nations of the world, it is obvious that 
it can be accomplished here. 

The Baring Brothers were one of the 
most important merchant houses in the 
world, with affiliations all over the earth; 
but great as their failure was—one of 
the greatest failures that ever happened 
—the disastrous effects were confined to 
the Baring house and to their immediate 
associates, by the quick action of the 
Bank of England. In France, in 1881, 
the Union Generale, one of the great 
joint-stock banks of Paris, failed, and in 
1889, the collapse of the copper syndicate 
carried down the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
another of the oldest and most important 
joint-stock banks of Paris. But in both 
cases the Bank of France confined the 
injurious results to the parties imme- 
diately interested. In 1901 the Leipziger 
Bank, one of the great financial institu- 
tions of Germany, went down, carrying ° 
with it some of the leading concerns of 
the city, but the prompt action of the 
Bank of Germany prevented any exten- 
sion whatever. Of course, the conditions 
with us are so different that we could not 
adopt any of these foreign methods as 
an exact model, but the principles em- 
ployed to obtain the results are the same 
the world over; and it was to the study 
of these principles and the formulation . 
therefrom of a plan adapted to this coun- 
try that the National Monetary Com- 
mission has devoted its attention since its 
authorization by Congress. - 

The results of its arduous work 
have greatly simplified the task for other 
students, and rendered it possible for all 
to take an understanding interest in the 
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great question and have intelligent con- 
victions which should prove of value to 
the country ; leading to the hope, at least, 
that our experiences of the past may not 
be repeated. In 1879 we resumed specie 
payment—but it took years to accomplish 
it because a class of self-sufficient dema- 
gogs raised all kinds of objections and 
made sinister appeals to the passions and 
prejudices of the public, till the people 
became too bewildered to dare to turn 
either way. It was not until 1900 that 
we were finally able to dispose of the 
proposition for the free coinage of silver. 
It was almost a generation after the re- 
sumption of specie payment before we 
could persuade Congress to pass an act 
establishing the gold dollar as the stand- 
ard of value. It is the patriotic duty of 
every intelligent American to under- 
stand our present situation; and when 
it is fully understood.I believe that in- 
herent common sense will prevent the 
delays of the past and demand satisfac- 
vory action. It is essentially a national 
yjuestion, and must be settled by the 
nation along national lines. It is a great 


business question, affecting the material 
welfare of the entire country and of the 


world. It is not a question which con- 
cerns economists and men of affairs 
alone. It affects financial institutions, 
but it even more vitally affects the great 
mass of the people who are necessarily 
dependent upon the stability of these 
institutions. Any reform accomplished 
must meet the needs of ninety millions 
of people at home, as well as the re- 
quirements of 25,000 banks. 

The first essential and the hardest task 
of all is to overcome the universal in- 
ertia which hesitates and demurs at any 
changes in established methods. We 
must absolutely lay aside our prejudices, 
our preconceived notions, our predispo- 
sition to oppose all methods, and meet 
this problem with the fixed determina- 
tion to agree in the end upon the plan 
which fairly represents the combined 
wisdom of the country and makes for 
the good of all. The real interests of 
New York, of Omaha, of San Fran- 
cisco, are one. Whatever depression or 
adversity today takes place in one part 
of the country is instantly felt over. the 

entire land; so that when we shall finally 
agree upon some plan it is the duty of 
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all to press it to legislative enactment. 

We all agree that the nation-wide evils 
of financial depression should be pre- 
vented if possible. We must also agree 
that relief, if obtained, must come thru 
a scientific adjustment of our monetary 
mcthods—the note issues, the organiza- 
tion of credit, the regulation of our 
banking system. In all the great coun- 
tries of the world the system of note 
issue is practically uniform; the right of 
note issue is exercised by one institution, 
always either government owned or 
under strict governmental control, in- 
stead of by nearly ten thousand banks, 
as in the United States. The provisions 
in regard to the note issue are as nearly 
uniform as the habits and customs and. 
interests of the various countries permit, 
and the banks of issue are, without ex- 
ception, the fiscal agents. of the govern- 
ment. It is along these lines that the 
plan ‘for the monetary reform relating 
to our note issue must be developed. 

Not one of the central banks of 
Europe is a commercial institution in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They hold 
practically the entire specie reserves of 
the country, to protect the interests of 
the people and under all conditions to 
sustain the public and private credit. It 
is that which gives to the foreign sys- 
tems their impregnable strength. The 
reserves in these central banks are pro- 
tected largely by raising the rate of dis- 
count. When America was calling fran- 
tically on England for gold, in 1907, the. 
Bank of England simply raised its rate 
from 4 to 7 per cent., and the governor 
of the bank told me that gold flowed in 
from twenty-four countries. This is in- 
evitable; for when one country bids 
more than another the gold pours in 
there in obedience to the law of supply 
and demand. I asked the governor, Mr. 
Campbell, what he would have done if 
7 per cent. had failed. He replied: “We 
would have advanced the rate to 10 per 
cent., and that would have brought gold 
out of the earth.” 

It is upon this never failing reservoir 
that all of the banks in the country rely 
in time of need. With us commercial 
paper is absolutely unavailable in time of 
trouble, and many a bank with ample 
capital and abundant assets has been 
forced to suspend. But when difficulty 
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threatens abroad, the bank has simply to 
take its commercial paper to the central 
bank, transforming it at once into credit 
—either notes for immediate use or to 
extend credit to its customers from four 
to ten times the amount of the reserve. 
It is the policy of all these countries to 
extend credit liberally, in time of trouble, 
to every one entitled to it. It is precise- 
ly the opposite in our system. Our law 
provides that banks in the central re- 
serve cities shall hold in their vaults, in 
lawful money, 25 per cent. of their de- 
posit liabilities. The reserve is osten- 
sibly created for the purpose of meeting 
emergencies, but it is also provided that 
if a bank reduces that reserve to 24.5 
per cent. it has violated the law and is 
subject to all the pains and penalties. 
The bank is not only prohibited from 
ever using this reserve, but is also 
obliged, by law, to stop any possible ex- 
tension of credit the moment its reserve 
has reached the legal limit. So that the 
banks, supposed to safeguard our inter- 
ests, become powerless the moment when 
we need them most; tho they have abun- 
dant resources in their vaults, and tho 
the earnings and business of a century 
are at stake and the customer’s credit 
unquestionable. The bank can suspend 
and later resume. But the customer 
must go down. Thus the strength of 
the other systems of the world and the 
weakness of the methods of the Un‘ted 
States are so evident that he who runs 
can read, if he will only have eyes that 
see. 
Another important benefit of the 
European systems, which is impossible 
under our laws, is the steadiness of in- 
terest rates, the prevention of the tre- 
mendous fluctuations so frequent with 
us. And another even more important 
benefit lies in the method of domestic 
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and international exchange. During the 
last panic one could not -possibly have 
sent a thousand dollars across this conti- 
nent by ordinary channels. It is very 
slow work under the best conditions. 
But if a man in Hamburg, for example, 
wants to pay money to a man in Leipzig, 
he simply goes to the branch of the Bank 
of Germany, which telegraphs to the 
Leipzig branch to place the amount to 
the credit of the person named. In fif- 
teen minutes the transaction is com- 
pleted. In international exchange the 
results are of vastly greater importance, 
but to derive the benefits and escape our 
present losses thru exchange we must 
have an institution thru which we can 
deal on equal terms with the other great 
commercial nations of the world. Other- 
wise we shall continue to be forced, as 
we are today, to pay millions of dollars 
a year in commissions to foreign banks, 
to transact our business for us. 

More than this, the great banking in- 
stitutions of the world are constantly 
drawing closer together for mutual aid. 
The time is not far distant when there 
will be still further concentration of re- 
serves and the great banks of the world 
will stand together as one, for invulner- 
able protection against common dangers. 
Now, with our vast resources, greater 
than the resources of all of the rest of 
the world combined, can we afford to 
be in a condition of dependent isolation ? 
Can we afford to remain helplessly rely- 
ing upon foreign financial agencies to 
pull us together and set us on our feet 
again every time that a bank failure 
anywhere in the United States starts a 
panic thruout the land? If we cannot 
afford to, if we do not want to, then we 
absolutely must reform our antiquated 
banking methods and monetary system. 


Provipence, R. I. 
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The Influence of Organized Alumni 


BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 


PART from the enormous 
growth in student at- 
tendance during the last 
ten years, perhaps no 
feature of college and 
university development 
in America has_ been 

more significant than the growth of 
the influence of the alumni of colleges 
in the management and development 
of their institutions. This has come 
about in large measure from the 
organization of the alumni, which has 
been carried to a very high point of de- 
velopment in the last decade. Almost 
every college of standing has organized 
its alumni into effective groups, with 
regularly appointed officers, so that the 
college authorities have a direct current 
of influence reaching from the college 
president or the alumni secretary to each 
graduate or formér student of the insti- 
tution. The larger and older institutions 
have alumni clubs in the larger cities, 
which are regularly visited by the presi- 
dents or other officers of the colleges, 
thus creating a system by which the 
alumni and former students of the older 
institutions can not only be readily influ- 
enced from one center, but by which they 
can also exert their own influence upon 
those who are directly responsible for the 
conduct of the institution itself. 

Nothing entirely analogous to this 
present organization of college alumni 
exists in other countries. The nearest 
resemblance to it is to be found in the 
relations of graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge to their colleges, or in the 
relations of graduates of Scotch univer- 
sities to the institutions from which they 
came. This relationship, however, has 
not resulted in any very close organiza- 
tion of English and Scotch university 
alumni, nor in any conspicuous effort to 
use the united influence of alumni in 
college affairs. 

It is clear to one who observes with 
any care the progress of American col- 
lege development that this organization 
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of alumni is the beginning of what is to 
be an increasingly influential factor in 
determining the form and character of 
our colleges. Whether for good or for ill, 
there can be no question but that the 
American college must reckon in the 
future in increasing measure with the 
graduates whom it has sent out into 
the world, and that the closeness of the 
organization which has been effected will 
give these graduates in their associated 
capacity a constantly growing influence 
upon the college. 

The good side of this organization of 
alumni is evident. The sense of com- 
radeship is fostered by such associations. 


_Loyalty to one’s college is itself a senti- 


ment to be cultivated. In the college life 
and the college associations lie many of 
the things most dear to the educated 
American. To cherish a loyalty for 
these things is to cherish a form of patri- 
otism whose roots lie deep in all that is 
best in our human nature. Finally, by 
means of such organizations the active 
help of alumni is enlisted for the support 
and advancement of the college. It is 
for this reason mainly that the college 
authorities have developed the thoro- 
going organization of their alumni, but in 
creating such an organization they have 
also developed a power which in the 
future may not be always amenable to 
the wishes of the college authorities. It 
may grow into a Frankenstein. 

For no one can view this movement 
with unprejudiced eyes without recog- 
nizing, along with the good results which 
come from the organization of college 
alumni, certain definite dangers. First of 
all, the movement has seldom had any 
connection with: scholarly ideals or the 
promotion of such ideals in the college. 
Nothing reflects more completely the un- 
scholarly tendencies of our recent educa- 
tional history than the development of 
alumni associations and alumni clubs. 
Like all organizations, such clubs tend to 
fall into the hands of a few men, not 
always the best or most thoughtful of 
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college graduates. In fact, the alumni 
clubs are composed to a considerable ex- 
tent of men who are not graduates, be- 
cause in the good fellowship which holds 
in such associations and out of the desire 
of the college officials to include every 
man who can be of assistance, the alumni 
associations almost invariably include all 
former students in their ranks. Indeed, 
to the maa who for one cause or another 
failed to graduate, membership in the 
alumni club, whether it be in an active or 
in an associate capacity, often means 
more than it does to the man who has 
received his degree. These circumstances 
operate to throw the management of 
such clubs into the hands of a few men, 
who are very often those least qualified 
to represent the sentiment of thoughtful 
and scholarly alumni. It is partly be- 
cause such leadership has so often been 
found in alumni associations that the 
alumni influence is so generally exerted 
in a sentimental or partisan sense. Rarely 
have the alumni of any college, when 
appealed to on a question of moment, 


responded to this appeal in as thoughtful 
and impartial a spirit as educated men 


might be expected to do. On the con- 
trary, they have in nearly all cases shown 
themselves ready prey for the sentimental 
leader or the partisan advocate. It would 
be difficult in this respect to find any 
great differences between the proceed- 
ings of labor unions and those of or- 
ganized college graduates. The walk- 
mg delegate has been prominent in 
both. 

Perhaps in no one respect has the in- 
fluence of alumni fallen so far short of 
what the public has a right to expect of 
educated men as in the relation of alumni 
groups to the matter of college athletics. 
In a very large number of cases the 
alumni of colleges, either thru their 
organized clubs or individually, have 
brought pressure to bear upon the col- 
lege authorities to tolerate athletic condi- 
tions that were not only objectionable, 
but in many cases immoral. One of the 
most glaring instances of this sort oc- 
curred a few years ago in the case of 
even so great an institution as the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The largest group 
of alumni of the University of Michigan 
is to be found in Chicago, the Chicago 
Club enrolling two thousand members. 
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Largely thru the influence of the u.em- 
bers of this club the university tolerated 
for some years, against the protests of 
the faculty, a situation in athletics that 
was thoroly demoralizing. 


Alumni have so often shown them- 
selves so much more interested in secur- 
ing a winning athletic team than in pro- 
moting the real interests of the college 
that an honest college president has not 
infrequently found himself seriously 
hampered educationally by the demands 
of the alumni that their university should 
have a winning team. The extraordi- 
narily interesting and illuminating state- 
ment that President John W. Abercrom- 
bie, of the University of Alabama, issued 
recently on the occasion of his retirement 
from the presidency of that institution in- 
cluded the following statement relative to 
this matter, which has especial signifi- 
cance in view of the fact that President 
Abercrombie’s retirement was in some 
measure due to the dissatisfaction of the 
alumni with regard to his action concera- 
ing athletics: 


“Perhaps that feature of my administration 
which has occasioned most dissatisfaction and 
criticism has been the policy pursued relative 
to intercollegiate athletics. How to encourage 
this popular form of student activities, and 
at the same time to hold the participamts to a 
reasonable standard of scholarship and hon- 
esty, is a most perplexing problem in all of 
our colleges 

“A certain element demands of us winning 
teams. ln order to secure such reams every 
conceivable pressure is brought to bear -upon 
the authorities to induce them to condone if 
not to participate actively in the playing of 
men who are failing in their studies, or who 
are known to be ineligible under the rules of 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, with which the university is affiliated, and 
with the enforcement of whose regulations 
the president and faculty are charged. 

“When 1 realized a few years ago that the 
authorities were being imposed upon by out- , 
side influences, that ineligible men were being 
paid money to register as stidents for the 
purpose of having them represent the institu- 
tion on traveling athletic teams, and that at 
least one such man had been matriculated and 
graduated under an assumed name, I re- 
solved that no such disgraceful imposition 
should again occur. I resolved also to hold 
members of traveling teams of all kinds to a 
reasonable scholastic standard. The faculty 
endorsed this course, and has co-operated with 
me in the endeavor to follow it. Since that 
time the regulations as to scholarship and 
general eligibility have been firmly and ef- 
fectively enforced, and as a result we have 
absolutely clean athletics at the university.” 
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The whole question of the influence of 
organized alumni upon the colleges is a 
new problem. . It is plain from the his- 
tory of the past few years that such or- 
ganizations are capable both of good and 
of harm. It is clearly to the interest of 
a college that alumni should have some 
participation in the government of the 
institution and in its development. The 
problem that therefore faces the colleges 
today,so far as this question is concerned, 
is—What form of participation shall 
alumni have which shall be fruitful and 
wise, a participation in which the alumni 
may have a right to voice their wishes 
and opinions, a relation in which the col- 
lege may call upon the alumni for help 
or for advice, but a relation nevertheless 
in which the college authorities will not 
be hampered by a merely sentimental ef- 
fort of alumni to regulate college affairs? 

Numerous suggestions have appeared 
in the past five years in educational pub- 
lications, and particularly in college jour- 
nals, as to the form that this participa- 
tion of alumni should assume; for the 
demand of the alumni for participation 


in college management has become gen- 


eral. The variation in these sugges- 
tions illustrates the unformed state of 
college opinion concerning such relations. 
The more radical conception contem- 
plates an organization under which the 
president and faculty would be subject to 
a referendum to the associated alumni. 
One-advanced advocate of alumni gov- 
ernment has suggested that the president 
shall be subject to recall by a two-thirds 
vote of the alumni. 

The more conservative advocates of 
alumni participation in college govern- 
ment go no further than to suggest the 
presence of a limited proportion of 
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alumni on the college board of trustees, 
these alumni to be chosen, however, by 
the alumni association, not by the college 
trustees, 

At the present time a wide movement 
is in progress under which alumni are 
being introduced to college boards under 
conditions which lodge much power in 
the alumni organizations. What is need- 
ed is that the colleges should realize that 
in creating organized groups of alumni 
and former students, they have set in mo- 
tion an influence which is powerful and 
which will grow in power, and that the 
participation of these influences in the 
affairs of the college should be conserva- 
tively and carefully admitted. The col- 
leges may well go slowly in this matter. 
An extensive participation of alumni in 
the actual management of a college 
should await the time when some plan 
can be worked out under which alumni 
may -express their ideas in a thoughtful 
and definite way, while at the same time 
coilege authorities will not be subjected 
to undue pressure from sentimental and 
temporary movements. 

More than all this, we need in this 
matter a reform in our conception of 
alumni loyalty. Our alumni associations 
have been hitherto almost wholly what 
promoters in the West call “booster 
clubs.” There has been no essential dif- 
ference between the two. If college 
alumni influence is to make for a better 
form of college, then college loyalty 
must take on somewhat more of real de- 
votion to the cause of education and of 
the intellectual life, and a_ relatively 
smaller devotion to the promotion of suc- 
cessful athletics, or other forms of col- 
lege aggrandizement. 


New Yor« City. 





What Does Imprisonment Accomplish ? 


[The following article is written by a prisoner now serving a sentence of fifteen years 


in the State’s Prison at San Quentin, Cal. 


He requests that the article be published anony- 


mously “not that I care about myself, for I expect to face the future under my real colors, 
but because of my family connections.”—Ebpitor.] 


T is the dead of night, and save the 
| subdued whirr of the lights in the 
electric tower, all is still as the 
grave. The drab cell houses, checkered 
with the apertures of numerous counter- 
sunk steel doors, resemble four huge 
tombs. Not even the drone of the waves 
beating against the rugged coast but a 
few feet distant penetrates the vast walls 
that rise on every side and hem in this 
colony of crime from the world ‘of 
righteousness out of which it has been 
wrested by the strong arm of the law. 

“Twelve o’clock, and all-l-l-l’s well!” 

The blatant voice of the guard in post 
number one suddenly violates the mid- 
night calm. The cry is caught up and 
repeated by number two, and then, in 
varying intonations, in voices deep and 
resonant, in voices harsh and cracked, 
in squeaky, in shrill, in twanging voices, 
it is tossed and bandied and passed from 
post to post until every nook and cranny 
of the great prison reverberates with 
the multisonous discord. 

“Twelve o'clock, and all-l-l-l’s. well.” 

A thousand fitful sleepers turn un- 
easily on their hard, narrow cots. Re- 
signedly they recognize it as the call of 
the law, their hourly nocturnal nemesis 
—reminding that, even in sleep, they are 
convicts, convicts, convicts — outcasts 
and pariahs. 

And this is midnight of the 31st of 
December—the call has ushered them 
into a new year. To some this means 
nothing, for time has lost its relation to 
life—they are “doing it all.” To others 
—to that row of cells where the lights 
burn all night that a suicide in the dark 
may not gull the gallows—it means the 
dawn—of eternity, a day nearer “the 
rope.” To a few it signalizes the ap- 
proach of freedom, the beginning of the 
year which has been so patiently await- 
ed, perchance for five, ten or fifteen 
years. To still others it brings hazy 


thoughts of boyhood, and the gala times 
spent in celebrating the dawn of new 
years long since dead and gone. . 

“Twelve o’clock, and all-I-I-l’s well.” 

The echoes finally die away and all is 
again still. Once more the “criminals” 
in the bare stone cells fall into the fret- 
ful oblivion of troubled sleep. 

The “criminals.” 

How many persons stop to think what 
the term means? It is used freely by 
lecturers and writers in referring to 
those who have committed crime—yet 
these are not all criminals. A criminal 
is one who has consciously adopted a 
life of crime, or else one who by reason 
of squalid birth and lack of moral train- 
ing in youth has never been anything 
else, and does not realize the enormity. 
Of the one hundred thousand or 
more inmates now confined in the penal 
institutions of the United States, it is 
conservative to say that not more than 
thirty-five thousand are criminals—one 
in every three. The majority are merely 
felons, men and women who have, under 
various stresses of circumstances and 
conditions, committed felony. Because 
a child is caught stealing jam, perhaps 
many times, its parents do not term it a 
‘“jamster.” Because a bookkeeper em- 
bezzles money from his employer it does 
not necessarily follow that he is a crim- 
inal. 

Probably the great majority of the 
criminals in the world today are the 
product of our prison systems, or lack 
of systems, and the methods of our 
police departments—not the victims of 
“disease,” as is so popularly accepted. 
For fifty years every State in the Union 
has been negatively but none the less 
surely and effectively developing crim- 
inals from felons, inanely fanning what- 
ever spark of “criminosity’—to borrow 
the coin of a superficial penologist who 
conceals ignorance of the real subject 
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under a Niagara of polysyllabic verbi- 
age—might exist in each convict breast. 
Vrisons have been considered as places 
where the dregs .of humanity, the scum 
of society, the seepage from the human 
sewers, were sent and kept and beaten 
into temporary submission in retaliation 
for crime. Every rule, every regulation, 
every restriction, every deprivation of 
the prisons has been as a red flag of 
condemnation. Men have entered prison 
determined to profit by the experience, 
and expecting to regain their places in 
the world. Few have kept the aspira- 
tion alive during the years that fol- 
lowed. Most of them have come forth 
saturated with shame, overwhelmed with 
a sense of ostracism, or fired with a 
craving for revenge—a desire to retaliate 
in turn, to get even, at whatever cost. 

How may this be obviated? What 
system will tend to reform men—reform 
them in mind? 

It is a pet theory of Axminster-bred 
penologists that segregation is the first 
step essential to the reform of criminal 
delinquents. The fact that the wrong- 


doers have been segregated from society 
by the natural process of the law is not 
enough; they must be separated from 
each other, there must be prisons within 
prisons, confines within confines, rings 


within rings. In other words, the 
offender. must be made a center, a piv- 
otal point, a speck in the universe. He 
must assume the same relation to the 
world of men as does a captive cougar 
in a menagerie. From this center he is 
supposed to grow, to find himself, to 
come to an understanding of the mean- 
ing of his relation to other human be- 
ings and to society. The fact that he 
will contact thousands of other persons 
after he is released from this abnormal 
sequestration is not considered as affect- 
ing his “training.” His daily life is 
marked out for him, and he performs 
every act at the tap of a bell or at the 
command of a brass-buttoned warder 
who, perhaps, does not know nearly as 
much as the convict. He has no right 
of choice in anything. Yet the virtues 
and vices made manifest by the exercise 
of choice are the only reliable guides by 
which we may gauge the temperament 
and character of another. Segregation is 
not conducive to growth, solitude does 
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not strengthen, repression does not re- 
form. 

The theory that young and initial 
offenders are contaminated and debased 
by contacting offenders old in crime and 
prison penalty has a modicum of truth, 
but not nearly in the degree popularly 
ascribed. ‘Lhe belief that old-timers 
make it their special business and take 
keen delight in coaching the unsophis- 
ticated first or accidental offender into 
the devious labyrinths of professional 
crookdom is something of a chimera. 
For every instance where a gray offen- 
der encourages a new one to take up a 
life of crime, a dozen instances to the 
contrary are true. Asa matter of authen- 
ticated fact, the old-timer uses every 
resource of logic and reason to convince 
the youthful prisoner of the degradation 
and futility of such a life. 

Some of the Eastern prisons of the 
United States have tried the solitary 
system—segregation carried to its log- 
ical conclusion. Notable among these is 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania, known in police circles and the 
under world as “Cherry Hill.” What 
has been the result? The present roster 
of that prison shows as many recidivists 


_in proportion to its population as does 


any prison in this country where the 
congregate system is in vogue, and the 
“graduates” from “Cherry Hill” are as 
common as sparrows wherever there is 
a jail or prison. Most of the professional 
crooks dread “Cherry Hill”; they don’t 
like the solitude, nor the idea of 
having to perform so much work 
each day in order to eat, but after 
having been there, they are still crim- 
inals. The system has no _ tendency 
to reform, no inducement to bring 
out whatever latent good may reside in 
the individual. Instead it merely festers 
the flaw until it becomes a criminal 
cancer, for which there seems to be no 
cure. Solitary confinement makes moral 
monsters, maniacs or demons of men. 
The same results, in degree, follow upon 
segregation. The more restricted a 
man’s physical freedom and _ mental 
manifestation, the more nearly he ap- 
proaches the brute creation and the 
more surely will he degenerate. Segre- 
gation, as well as solitude, suckles crime. 

The congregate system, with gradu- 


. 





WHAT DOES IMPRISONMENT ACCOMPLISH? 


ating classification dependent upon the 
individual prisoner’s daily life, tends to 
disclose what the subject really is, or 
may become. Cast into prison among 
many others and told that his own ac- 
tions, his own choices, will determine 
how long he must remain, he will, soon- 
er or later, find himself—he will find his 
level. If this level is a low one, and he 
makes no effort to rise above it, the 
authorities may feel certain that he is a 
bit of flotsam in the criminal current. 
He has no will or ambition to rise, and 
his classification becomes  self-deter- 
mined, just as his initial imprisonment 
was self-determined. This truth is viv- 
idly illustrated in those prisons where 
the congregate system is in practice, but 
nothing being done to take advantage of 
the supreme test of character that un- 
derlies it. “Dips,” “second-story work- 
ers,” “yeggmen,” “check kiters” and 
other classes always congregate and 
form cliques in those jails and prisons 
where they are permitted to do so. 

Some one says, “There you are! 
Doesn’t that prove the congregate sys- 
tem vicious? These men hang together 
and plot and hatch further crimes even 
while in restraint, even while in prison!” 

Very good, and quite true. Congre- 
gation without classification, and with 
no penalty for wrong choosing, is 
vicious—it nurtures crime. But congre- 
gation with the indeterminate sentence, 
with the absolute certainty of a man’s 
remaining behind prison walls so long 
as he evinces an interest in criminal 
matters, would soon break up these 
cliques. The prisoner would soon real- 
ize that his only salvation lay in aban- 
donment of criminal bent, and applica- 
tion to the trade or occupation which he 
would have to master before being re- 
leased. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon the assertion that the surest 
and only permanent reform depends 
upon the free will or choice of the sub- 
ject under treatment. “You can drive 
a horse to water, but you cannot make 
him drink.” 

Segregation merely augments the ab- 
normality of imprisonment, and no per- 
son, no board, can form a_ reasonable 
opinion of the effect of imprisonment 
upon a prisoner who has been kept from 
the only possible channel of normal 
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manifestation and growth—contact with 
his fellow men. 

What prisons need, if they are to turn 
out better men than they receive, is 
fac‘lities for training the inmates for 
some useful vocation, and at the same 
time more internal freedom. Prisoners 
should not only be permitted but should 
be encouraged to manifest and develop 
whatever initiative or talent or applica- 
tion may be latent within them. By ex- 
ercising natural ability and turning it to 
useful and legitimate purpose, prisoners 
would learn from themselves, from 
within, that an honest and law-abiding 
life is best, and that right is right be- 
cause it is right, and not because un- 
righteousness is visited with punish- 
ment. The brute creation survive be- 
cause they fear certain things, but man 
survives because he fears nothing. Fear 
has no place in the reform of a criminal. 
A reform due to fear is a house built 
upon the sands. 

In studying the statistics of the vari- 
ous prisons thruout this country, it is 
interesting and significant to note the 
excessive percentage of recividism as 
compared to the percentage of parole 
violators. In one State nearly 30 per 
cent. of those who have served out their 


“terms have returned to prison for the 


commission of fresh crimes. This same 
State has had a parole law in operation 
for twenty years, and during that period 
1,500 prisoners have been paroled, of 
whom but 11.7 per cent. have violated. 
Of the violators all but .038 per cent. 
have been apprehended and returned to 
prison, and probably 90 per cent. of 
these violators have been returned for a 
misdemeanor, failure to report, using 
intoxicants, etc. Not more than five or 
ten have been returned for committing 
another crime. This certainly consti- 
tutes an unanswerable argument in 
favor of parole. 

A discharged prisoner is a free lance. 
He feels that he has paid the penalty, 
and that he is entitled to a certain 
amount of license to help even up the 
score. He leaves prison with a few 
dollars, transportation by the cheapest 
route to the place whence he was com- 
mitted, and no definite prospects. Per- 
haps he is filled with shame and degra- 
dation. He is unable to get employment 
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and is soon forced to the ragged edge of 
existence and readily topples off into the 
criminal gutter again. The paroled man, 
on the other hand, cannot leave the pris- 
on until he has employment provided, to 
which he must proceed at once. He is 
required to render a monthly financial 
report, and the parole officers see that 
he leads a sober, moral, law-abiding life. 

It is just as easy to give a man a push 
in the right direction as in the wrong 
direction ; besides, it’s cheaper—it pays; 
it is a matter of moral and material 
economy. The prime point is that no 
prisoner should ever be permitted to 
* pass outward thru the prison portcullis 
save on parole. The conditions of 
parole are his safeguards; he is com- 
pelled to start under his true colors; his 
employer knows he is an ex-prisoner, 
and he is not obl'ged to conceal that fact 
in order to get. work, only to lose it 
when exposure comes, as it does in more 
cases than are known. Not only this, 
but the paroled prisoner is protected 
from the police, or nearly always is, 
while the discharged prisoner is a help- 
less “mark” for them. Molestation by 
the police, or exposure to an employer, 
not only discourages the individual vic- 
tim, but has a far-reaching effect upon 
others. The man who meets this expe- 
rience generally relapses into crime and 
is returned to prison. Filled with bitter- 
ness, he tells others of what has befallen 
him, how his effort to do right was re- 
warded, amplifying on the injustice, 
perhaps, in order to extenuate, as far as 
he can, his return. As a result, many 
men who had contemplated making the 
effort to rehabilitate themselves there 
and then abandon it as useless. 


Parole places a man on his honor, and 


if the beneficiary happens to be one who 
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has been a criminal from boyhood, the 
fact that at last some one has trusted 
him, that he has been placed on his 
honor, frequently has the effect of 
arousing his manhood so that he be- 
comes the antithesis of all he has been. 
Several concrete cases come to mind, but 
space forbids recording them here. Men 
in prison are not without scruples, not 
without honor. I know of a profes- 
sional stage robber who was accidentally 
imprest into service as guard over a 
shipment of gold that he had planned to 
steal. He gave up the proposed robbery 
—which the stage company had unwit- 
tingly simplified an hundredfold—sim- 
ply because he had passed his word to 
guard the treasure. 

Of course, the most desirable thing is 
to keep men from going to prison at all, 
but the accomplishment of this is a 
v sion. Pending its realization, is it not 


logical and sensible and economical to 
begin with the wrongdoer himself? Is 
it not within the realms of practicability 
and possibility that the problem may be 
Can we not begin 


worked backward ? 
with effects and work to causes? One 
thing is certain, every man reclaimed 
from a life of crime is not only a dis- 


- tinct gain for the present, but enhances 


the promise of a_ higher 
morality for the future. 

Persons who commit crimes must be 
dealt with stringently; it is. right and 
just that they should be, and in the ab- 
sence of something more effective and 
beneficial to society, they must be sent 
to prison. But why should not this same 
society, bent on self-protection, seek to 
protect itself permanently and humanely 
rather than transiently and _ revenge- 
fully ? 


San Quentin, CAL. 


composite 





Your House in Order 


BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


AvuTHOR OF “THE FACE IN THE GIRANDOLE,”’ 


S your house really in order? Out- 
| wardiy, perhaps, yes, since your 
wife is a good housekeeper, but how 
about your own personal affairs? Your 
Jawyer has perhaps drawn your will for 
you and your personal accounts are 
business-like, but have you looked that 
will over recently, and, in the case of 
your death, is there some one in your 
household who is sufficiently familiar 
with your account book to understand 
your system? In case your house should 
burn, have you its plans and specifica- 
tions and detailed statement of cost and 
an inventory of your furniture, with an 
itemized appraisal of values, so that you 
will have as little trouble as possible in 
adjusting your claims with the fire in- 
surance companies ? 

Have you tried to imagine just what 
condition would exist in your family im- 
mediately after your death, and have you 
carefully provided for that condition? 
These and a number of similar questions 
must be answered satisfactorily before 
you can say that your house is really in 
order. 

The following are a few practical sug- 
gestions which, if you think them over 
and act upon them, may be the means of 
saving you or your family from some 
seriously inconvenient plight or actual 
trouble and loss. 

First of all, make a point of keeping 
vour wife (or some member of your 
household) familiar with your system of 
personal accounts. Let her understand 
how you enter your investments in your 
ledger, when your dividends are due, 
‘how you collect your interest and deposit 
your coupons, and how you enter the 
items in your account book. Let her 
know where your safety deposit box is, 
where you keep the key, where your 
letter file relating to these business mat- 
ters is kept, and just what your relation 
to your business is. You know it is 
quite possible that you will die some 
time. 


*““As A MAN PROSPERS.” 


Keep your fire insurance policies in 
your safety deposit box, where they will 
not be burned with your house, and keep, 
in the same package. with them, plans 
and specifications of your house, so that 
the fire insurance companies can know 
definitely just how much it would cost 
to replace it. With your furniture in- 
surance policy keep a detailed inventory 
of your household effects, with state- 
ment of their values. It would be im- 
possible for you to do this from memory 
after the goods have been destroyed, and 
much needless trouble would necessarily 
ensue without such a list. And do not 
rely wholly upon your agent to renew 
your policies as they expire. Keep a 
list of the dates of expiry in your ac- 
count book, where you will see them fre- 
quently. 

If you have mortgages among your 
investments, note the expiry dates of the 
policies insuring those properties— 
which policies should, by the way, be in 
your possession—and see that they are 
always promptly renewed. And _ have 
your mortgagors exhibit their receipted 
tax bills to you annually. 

Most men do not try to realize just 
what would be the situation in the family 
immediately after their death. Take 
your own case, for instance. Suppose 
you should be run over and killed today. 
Have you looked into the law of your 
State to ascertain whether or not your 
safety deposit box would be sealed, and 
if it would be sealed, are there any docu- 
ments in it which your family would 
need before it were officially opened by 
your executors in the presence of a State 
officer? Your executors may take a 
year to settle up your estate; how about 
ready money for the use of your family? 

When a man draws up his will it is 
seldom that he appreciates the fact that 
his cash in bank and the interest accrued 
on his investments up to the date of his 
death become principal, and cannot be 
used by his family to pay their current 
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expenses following his death. A con- It is also a good thing, when you draw 


siderable amount of time is usually ne- 
cessary for the executors to settle an 
estate, and if the man’s widow has no 
means of her own, she might be serious- 
ly inconvenienced for a time by the lack 
of ready money, even if her husband left 
a considerable estate. She could not use 
his cash in bank nor the income which 
had accrued on his investments up to the 
date of his death. In other words, his 
family, as beneficiaries, start with noth- 
ing, so far as ready money is concerned, 
unless he had made special arrangement 
for cash to be immediately available. 

An excellent way for a man to be suse 
that his family, upon his death, will 
have ready money at once, free from a!l 
complications, is to take out, in addition 
to his regular insurance, a policy for say 
one or two thousand dollars in. favor of 
his wife or some member of his family. 
This sum will have nothing to do with 
the legal formalities necessary in con- 
nection with the settling up of the estate, 
and can be immediately collected and put 
in use. There may be traveling or mov- 
ing expenses to meet and mourning 
clothes to purchase, and while the an- 
nual premium on a life policy for this 
“insurance against inconvenience” is 
small, the ready money will be a vast 
help at a difficult time. 

It would also be a good idea for you 
to read your will to some trusted friend 
of good business judgment and have him 
repeat to you in his own language just 
what he thinks the will orders done. 
Stripped of its legal verbiage, which is 
sometimes puzzling to the lay mind, it 
may reveal the fact that certain situa- 
tions will be caused which the maker of 
it had not intended. 


your will, which is necessarily a formal 
instrument, to relieve it a little of its 
seemingly cold tone by leaving some per- 
sonal token to each member of your 
family. The will will be read to them at 
a time when their nerves are especially 
sensitive on account of their sorrow, and 
your seal ring, your watch or other 
prized personal possessions will be endued 
with an added value as keepsakes if they 
are thus specifically bestowed. 

You probably have a great mass of 
out-of-date business papers, old letters, 
paid bills long ago outlawed, bank and 
check books and vouchers and other 
things which you can look over and 
destroy now more easily than any one 
else can do in the event of your death, A 
small business filing cabinet is not ex- 
pensive and will take up little room. 
Select one to meet your particular needs, 
go over, as opportunity affords—and 
meet that opportunity half way—all those 
dusty packages tucked away in pigeon- 
holes and desk drawers and trunks, re- 
move all rubber bands, tapes, string and 
envelopes, straighten out all folded 
papers, destroy everything out of date, 
and file the papers which should be kept 
systematically in your cabinet, and then 
explain that system to some one at home. 

In other words, do not confine modern 
business methods to office practice. Put 
your house in order! Let the protection 
which you have given to your family ex- 
tend beyond the grave. Let the catas- 
trophe of your death be minimized as 
much as possible by practical fore- 
thought now and save your family a vast 
amount of trouble at a time when they 
will have trouble enough in any case. 


New York City, 
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Our Foreign Population 
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N the accompanying diagram the dis- 
tance along the base line shows the 
number of foreign-born in the 

United States in 1850, 1880 and 1910, 
while the perpendicular divisions show 
the distribution of the foreign-born by 
nationalities. The total number of for- 
eigners in the United States in 1850 was 
about 2.2 millions ; in 1880, 6.7 millions ; 
and in 1910, 13.3 millions. There are 
more foreign-born in this country at 
present than was the total population of 
the United States in 1830 and more than 
half of the total population in 1850. 

In 1850 more than two-thirds of the 
foreign-born population of the United 
States had come from Great Britain, Ire- 
land and Canada and had been British 
subjects. Ireland alone furnished nearly 
twice as many as any other country. The 
countries of southeastern Europe had 
so few representatives that they were not 
separately returned in the census tables. 

In 1880 the Germans for the first time 
exceeded the Irish, and these two coun- 


tries furnished 57 per cent. of our for- 
eign-born population. Those born in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Poland and Russia 
constituted a smaller proportion than 
those from Norway alone. 

Latterly the change in the character of 
our immigration is a great increase in the 
proportion of those who come from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy and Russia. There 
are now in this country nearly as many 
representatives of these three countries 
as from Germany, Ireland and Great 
Britain combined. From 1900 to I910 
the number of Germans and Irish in this 
country declined more than half a mil- 
lion, while the number from Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and Russia increased 
three millions during this same decade. 
In the country as a whole those of the 
foreign-born who came from north- 
western Europe barely held their own 
during the last ten years, while the num- 
bers from southeastern Europe more 
than doubled. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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What Is the Matter with Our Army: 


IV. 


Its Alienation from the People 


BY LIEUT.-COL. HUNTER LIGGETT 


[We have already printed three articles under the title of ‘““What Is the Matter with 


Our Army?” 


Three weeks ago Major-General Wood opened the series, which was followed 


two weeks ago and last week by articles by Brigadier-General Wotherspoon and Brigadier- 


General Edwards. 


The present article is contributed by a member of the general staff. In 


view of the whole Army question now being before Congress, this series should prove of 


much value to the country.—EpITorR.] 


NDOUBTEDLY the average citi- 

U zen of this broad country who 
stops to inventory his mental 
equipment in this respect is possessed of 
a more or less proud and comfortable if 
altogether hazy belief in the efficiency of 
his country’s army, and he would be cor- 
respondingly surprised were anybody to 
succeed in shaking this belief into sus- 
picion that the military establishment, 
which he has in mind as representing an 
army, is not merely without efficiency, 
collectively speaking, but is not an army 
at all. The average citizen having little 


opportunity to observe our military forces 


must needs base his belief on innate 
acceptance of America’s ability to “lick 
all creation,” inherent understanding that 
every American citizen (being a sover- 
cign) is a natural soldier if not a military 
genius as well, and finally and practic- 
ally, on the few individuals of the mili- 
tary establishment that he may have en- 
countered. These having appeared to 
him as generally individually efficient, 
there is prompt if illogical conclusion 


that collectively they must also be effi- 


cient. The army cheerfully, if not alto- 
gether modestly, admits general in- 
dividual efficiency. It can hardly do 
otherwise: the requirements for both 
enlisted and commissioned personnel are 
severe, and to deny efficiency in this re- 
spect is to deny efficiency of selected 
Americans. But collective efficiency is 
another matter, and the army, or a large 
part of it, admits now, however sadly, 
that it does not exist. 

The average publicist, writer, lecturer, 
or editor, when he, in turn, remembers 
the matter at all, is likely to admit effi- 
ciency in the military establishment and 
would be no less shocked to find it oth- 
erwise. But in his general capacity as 
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guardian of the public welfare he is 
likely to regard the army, no less than 
any other governmental institution, as 
seeking only its own aggrandizement and 
as encouraging, therefore, the largest 
possible appropriations from Congress 
for military purposes, regardless of other 
public needs. As one editor of no mean 
standing recently exprest himself: “The 
army and every department of the 
army is seeking only closer connection 
with the treasury. All they want is 
more money spent upon them, and you 
will never find them encouraging reduc- 
tions in appropriations, but always en- 
deavoring to increase them.” Now this 
editor would probably be more surprised 
to find himself in error in this conclu- 
sion than to find that the army is ineffi- 
cent; yet he is equally wrong in his 
belief in the army’s efficiency as an army 
and his conclusion that the military es- 
tablishment and all departments thereof 
are seeking only larger appropriations 
for the sake of self-aggrandizement. The 
army—speaking collectively, let it be re- 
membered, and not individually, mili- 
tarily, and not personally—is not effi- 
cient, and the army in a large part stands 
ready to attest the truth of this statement 
today. In testifying to this truth, how- 
ever, it wants opportunity to explain 
why the army, with a well qualified per- 
sonnel individually, is still collectively 
inefficient. Again, the army is not seek- 
ing increased appropriations for military 
purposes. On the contrary, it is pleading 
for opportunity to show that the cost of 
the military establishment is unnecessar- 
ily high and to explain whereby if reduc- 
tions cannot be made at least some true 
efficiency can be secured for the money 
now expended. 

Where, then, is the trouble? Why is 
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it that the average citizen believes so im- 
plicitly in the efficiency of the military 
service? Why is it that the average pub- 
licist is so assured in his belief that the 
army is seeking only larger appropria- 
tions for its own benefit? The answer 
to both questions is the same. It is pure 
ignorance. The average citizen knows 
nothing of the army; and the average 
publicist knows little more, and is, more- 
over, in the possession of an apparently 
fixt belief that the people, being igno- 
rant of the army, have no interest in it, 
and he therefore makes little effort to 
enlighten either the public or himself. 
The publicist, then, bears the larger part 
pf the blame. But the military estab- 
lishment itself is not blameless. The 
military establishment itself has been ig- 
norant of its true condition and has been 
wont, no less than the citizen and the 
publicist, to assume that because it was 
individually efficient it was also collect- 
ively efficient. Popular sentiment, when 
it has been manifested at all, either 
among the people or in the press or on 
the platform, has but reflected the army’s 
own views of itself. But the army has 
discovered its error, and being still gen- 
erally honest, it is not seeking to hide 
its discovery but to spread it broadcast 
before those on whom the responsibility 
for correction must finally rest—the na- 
tional legislature, the national press, and 
the national body politic. 

Collective efficiency in any military 
establishment, as the army now realizes, 
is dependent upon assurance of prompt 
collective use of all parts of that estab- 
lishment combined for the prosecution of 
its ultimate purpose. Not only does our 
establishment lack assurance of such col- 
lective use, but its prompt and effective 
use as a fighting machine is not now pos- 
sible. The reasons for this we need not 
go far into now. Primarily, they turn on 
the lack of proper proportions among its 
different parts and upon the total lack 
of any organization of these different 
parts collectively as an army. But there 
are certain minor but still important 
troubles clearly not to be got rid of at all 
without proper organization, but not 
even to be got altogether rid of with or- 
ganization unless they are clearly recog- 
nized. Some of the troubles of this class 
are bound up in this general ignorance 
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of the military service, and it may pay us, 
therefore, to look into the cause of this 
ignorance. 

It is this. Our army is an alien army 
—not alien in the sense of foreign born, 
because its personnel is all American by 
birth or naturalization, not alien in the 
sense of education or training, nor in 
thought, but alien in its practically com- 
plete separation from the lives of the 
people from which it is drawn. There 
can be nothing realiy worse than this 
either for an army or for a people. No 
one can believe, with our immense pop- 
ulation and our comparatively small mil- 
itary force, that this force can ever be 
used to oppress any part of our people 
or even to oppose any: part in a way not 
dictated by the overwhelming opinion of 
the nation at large. Nevertheless, the 
fear of such oppression was manifest 
thru all the constitutional struggles 
of our national beginning, a fear in- 
herited from ancestors who had suffered 
from armies thus used. And the armies 
thus used were always alien armies, alien 
sometimes by birth and always by separa- 
tion from the people at large and by 
close dependence upon the ruler whose 
will they obeyed. That was a day now 
long past in nearly all the civilized world. 
The army of Germany today, perhaps the 
greatest military machine the world has 
ever known, is the Emperor’s army. But 
the Emperor could no more use it for 
purposes unsupported by the whole Ger- 
man people than the President of the 
United States could use our little mili- 
tary establishment for a purpose con- 
trary to the wishes of the American peo- 
ple. Nobody knows this better than the 
German Emperor himself. The reason is 
plain. It is the German people’s army. 
It is a part of Germany’s life. It lives in 
the midst of the German people—close 
to them. Every German family has a 
heart interest in the army—a father, a 
husband, a son, or a brother. The Ger- 
man people may deplore the cost of their 
military establishment, but they have, 
nevertheless, an understanding of their 
army and not only a comfortable but a 
well-founded faith in its efficiency. The 
lesser degree, elsewhere in the world 
where armies of any efficiency are main- 
tained. 

It is true even in Great Britain, 
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where conditions in a military sense 
compare best with conditions here. 
Tommy Atkins may not always be popu- 
lar in public when the public does not 
stand in immediate need of his services, 
but he is never a thing so far apart from 
the people as his cousin on this side of 
the Atlantic. Of course, Great Britain 
is smaller and her army larger. The 
British people cannot avoid seeing more 
of their army than is possible for the 
American people with theirs. But there 
is much more than this. The British 
Government does not deliberately set its 
army apart from the people. On the 
contrary, it quarters them with the peo- 
ple and encourages interest in the army 
in every way possible. The Lincoln- 
shire Regiment is more than a name. It 
is something that arouses at least local 
interest in the troops of the regiment 
thus designated. The State of Utah is 
far from our coast line, with little natural 
call for interest in the navy, but the great 
battleship “Utah” is something more 
than a name to the people of that State. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, it is the 
heart interest of the Utah citizens in the 
United States navy. The army has noth- 
ing of all this. It has nothing in senti- 
ment or in fact to attract attention from 
people who never see it, much less to 
arouse any widespread interest in its fa- 
vor. 

But the American people are not nat- 
urally without military interest. The 
fact that the National Guard is a living 
organization, the very widespread belief 
innate in most of us that, given the occa- 
sion and opportunity, we could success- 
fully lead armies in battle, and the very 
love of the uniform and the music of 
bands all establish the contrary. With 
our vast extent of territory and our 
numerically small national military force 
it is not to be expected that we can ever 
arouse national interest in the military 
service to the extent that it exists in a 
compact military country like Germany. 
It is not necessary, even if desirable, that 
we should. But certainly we should not 
seek so to divorce the army from the 
people that the creation of any heart in- 
terest whatsoever is impossible. 

It is not sought here to fix the blame 
for this condition. No blame attaches 
anywhere in a real sense. It is the re- 
sult of our national and military develop- 
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ment and easily traced. In a time now 
past but not so far gone that its memory 
does not linger in the minds of men still 
in the service, our army, pitifully small 
in numbers, widely scattered in little de- 
tachments, had practically no other pur- 
pose than to fulfil its duty of advance 
guard to civilization in its progress across 
this continent. If we except the war with 
Mexico and the Civil War, which for 
reasons unnecessary to enter upon here 
did not affect our military development, 
unless it were to retard it, the army for 
three quarters of a century found little 
reason for existence except in the Indian 
struggles that filled that period. For the 
protection of the settlers moving steadily. 
if slowly into the West, the little force 
that composed our army then was neces- 
sarily divided into small detachments and 
widely separated. As the Indian van- 
ished or yielded sulleniy to the confine- 
ment imposed upon him by reservation 
life, as the warfare with the red man 
gradually decreased and then ended, 
these little detachments of the army were 
left where the last necessity for their use 
in this way had brought them. Near 
their little posts settlements sprang up 
and grew into towns and sometimes into 
important cities, with no other effect on 
the distribution of the army than perhaps 
crowding the detachments farther away 
from civilization when their reservations 
became necessary to the development of 
the cities that had grown where they had 
cleared the way. 

The army was thus mainly left in 
the most sparsely populated sections of 
the country, in the neighborhood of the 
towns that had become accustomed to 
the presence of troops, and liked them, 
no doubt, for the life and color they 
helped to provide, but also for the com- 
mercial benefit the troops meant to the 
community. For this reason these towns 
sought oftentimes to develop the military 
posts in their neighborhood to larger pro- 
portions. Congress began to build quar- 
ters for the troops in these localities, at 
first only more or less liberally, but later 
not infrequently with considerable ex- 
travagance. The increase of the army 
during and after the Spanish-American 
War gave new impetus to the erection of 
larger and finer posts, but unfortunately, 
without any new plan of distribution or 
method of housing the troops themselves. 
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The sole excuse for the old distribution 
had long passed away. Free from prob- 
ability of any further Indian troubles, 
almost equally free from likelihood of 
serious disorder or insurrection among 
the people where the troops were sta- 
tioned, and with a far wider national life 
and far more complicated international 
relations, if the country had any use for 
an army at all, it was in a national and 
not a local sense. To meet these new 
conditions new distribution and new 
methods of quartering and training 
should have been sought. Individual ef- 
ficiency was sufficient for the purpose of 
the army under the old conditions. Col- 
lective efficiency is essential now if the 
new obligations of the service are to be 
met. A “professional” army was suf- 
ficient then, and a professional army it 
was. A people’s army is essential now, 
and a people’s army it is not. 

It has been maintained as an argument 
in favor of the present system that divid- 
ing the military establishment into these 
widely separated detachments serves to 
bring the army closer to the people than 
could be accomplished with larger posts. 
3ut the facts establish the contrary. Not 
only, as already stated, is the greater 
proportion of the army in the most 
sparsely settled sections of the country, 
but the greater proportions of posts are 
at a considerable distance even from the 
towns near which they are located. But 
very few of them are in the hearts of the 
cities as is the case in nearly all foreign 
services. The navy is better known and 
seen by more of our people than is the 
army, because the navy visits, as a rule, 
only the larger ports with thickly popu- 
lated regions surrounding them. The 
army should be distributed with the same 
thing in mind. It should be distributed 
first, of course, in accordance with some 
defined plan for its use in time of emer- 
gencies and for its training at all times; 
and again with due regard to railway 
facilities and sources of supply, in order 
not merely to be readily moved when nec- 
essary, but to reduce the tremendous cost 
in transportation now involved in supply- 
ing and equipping and moving the forces. 
3ut these matters settled, the army 
should be distributed so as to bring it 
closer to the masses of the people from 
which it is drawn. 
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But something more is necessary; 
not merely the whole distribution of our 
army in its widest sense is bad in almost 
every way, but the local situation of most 
of the posts is faulty. Most of these sta- 
tions are situated either too near or too 
far from the towns where located. Most 
of them are from five to twenty miles dis- 
tant. Unless they can be nearer, it would 
be much better in a military way to have 
them at a still greater distance. Shut- 
ting our soldiers up by themselves in this 
manner draws an unnecessary line of de- 
markation between the soldier and the 
civilian across which both hesitate to 
pass. The soldier from long custom be- 
comes reserved and even timid in the 
presence of the civilian, a state of mind 
much more likely to be regarded as pride 
by the civilian, in whose estimation the 
whole soldier class becomes a kind of 
caste foreign to American ideals, and un- 
consciously natural resentment finds a | 
lodging place and influences civilian 
judgment in military affairs. Quarter- 


ing our troops generally in the heart of 
the larger cities would save immensely 


in the cost of construction for quarters 
and in the upkeep of our military posts. 
That would be the economic gain. But 
the real gain would come from the better 
acquaintance of the soldier and the civ- 
ilian. Once acquainted it would be found 
that there is no difference between them 
except in their lines of work. The law- 
yer and the doctor, the machinist and the 
carpenter, meet on even terms in this 
world’s affairs. There is no reason why 
the soldier and the doctor and the lawyer, 
and the soldier and the machinist and the 
carpenter should not all meet in the same 
way. There would be profit in many 
other ways, economic and sentimental, to 
the service and the State, The soldier 
after his day’s work is done would find 
some sort of amusement at hand no dif- 
ferent than the amusements of his civil- 
ian neighbors. He would find relief 
from the monotony of practical confine- 
ment to barracks and the bare area sur- 
rounding them, now his lot in the military 
life. “Single men in barracks don’t grow 
into plaster saints,” as Kipling attests. 
It is unwise to confine young men, phy- 
sically and mentally strong, by them- 
selves in considerable numbers in this 
way. With the attractions of a larger 
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life afforded by the system practically 
universal elsewhere in the military world, 
desertion as a means of escape from the 
monotony and grind of military life, 
where unrelieved by opportunities for 
temporary forgetfulness, would be 
sought less often. The soldier’s vis:t to 
town now is always in the. nature of an 
excursion and too often in the nature of 
a spree. This is not because the man is 
a soldier, but because he is human. Giv- 
en opportunity to lead the normal life of 
his fellows and with his fellows, we 
should find him in the towns no different 
than they. 

Again, why should a regiment be sta- 
tioned first in New York and a few years 
later in Arizona? True there is some- 
thing to be said, especially with a small 
army like ours, for a national military 
force wholly free from local or sectional 
influences. But the gain is probably 
more fancied than real, and in any event 
should be sacrificed for the greater gain 
of a better method. Were a regiment, 
except when on foreign service, quartered 
always in the same place, it would come 
gradually to draw all or nearly all of its 
personnel from the surrounding section. 
It would become “localized” and an in- 
stitution of the community to which it 
was attached. This again would have in- 
fluences wholly opposed to desertion, 
wholly in favor of finer and closer rela- 
tions between the soldier and the c‘vilian. 
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Localization and proper quartering of 
our troops would be a vast economy; it 
would go far in building esprit de corps 
and establishing local interest; it would 
make possible and practicable the crea- 
tion of a reserve of trained men; and it 
would help to make the service truly rep- 
resentative of the people whose service it 
is. We have a battleship “New York.” 
Why should we not have a New York 
regiment ? 

Undoubtedly there is some sentiment 
in all this. But war itself is an expres- 
sion of sentiment. It is difficult to find 
practical reasons for war. It is easy to 
offer practical objections to war as a 
means of deciding international differ- 
ences. But war still continues, and tho 
we hope for a better state of world af- 
fairs, plainly the confused condition ob- 
servable everywhere now does not en- 
courage expectation of immediate fulfil- 
ment of our hope. But whether wholly 
or partly sentiment, this is all a matter 
of deep importance. Just so long as we 
have any army at all it should be not 
merely efficient, but a recognized part of 
American life, and it should represent 
just so far as is possible a popular inter- 
est. This result can be assured only by 
bringing the soldier and the civilian to- 
gether until they become sufficiently ac- 
quainted to realize that they are the same 
thing and equally interested in the prog- 
ress of American civilization. 


Wasurncrton, D. C. 
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Song 


BY HENRY AUSTIN 


Wuen the sun is in the west 

And the bird is on her nest 

And the zephyr is at rest on the sea, 

Right above the harbor bar 

Bright as love outshines a star— 

And I know my little ship is coming back to 
me. 


Tho the sky had many a cloud, 

When her outward way she plowed, 

And the wild wind wept aloud on the sea, 

Yet before that day was done, 

At the last look of the sun, 

Rose a rainbow for a sign, a sign divine to 
me. 


So I’m sure that up the bay 

I shall see my ship some day, 

Like a bird-mate, flying gay, to its tree; 
Arid around her prow the spray, 

Making rainbows all the way, 

Will sing treble to a song of treble joy for 


me. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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The Quakers in the American 
Colonies* 


THE share of the Quakers in the de- 
velopment of the United States has hith- 
erto never received due acknowledg- 
ment, especially as regards the New 
England colonies. In most American 
histories of the popular type the story 
of the bitter persecutions to which the 
Quakers were subjected in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Hampshire 
has been treated somewhat apologetic- 
ally, but it was long the fashion to ex- 
cuse these persecutions on the ground 
that the Quakers had made a nuisance 
of themselves by their disorderly con- 
duct and their extravagances. The 
cases of Lydia Wardel, of Hampton, 
and Deborah Wilson, of Salem, who, 
mentally unhinged by the terrible pun- 
ishment to which their friends and fam- 
ilies had been subjected, exhibited them- 
selves as “naked signs” to their perse- 
cutors, were habitually cited as causes 
of the persecution. Little regard was 
paid to the fact that the persecution of 
the Quakers long antedated the few 
cases of fanatical extravagance which 
resulted from the cruel treatment of 
which the Quakers had been the vic- 
tims, and that these sporadic instances 
were totally inadequate as an explana- 
tion of the furious persecutions which 
were visited upon them. 

The lists of persecutions inflicted by 
the colonial authorities of Massachu- 
setts are not pleasant reading for those 
who desire to idealize the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers as a liberty-loving people. As drawn 
up for presentation to Charles II, in 
1661, the list included three put to 
death; two sold as slaves; twenty-two 
banished on pain of death; twenty-five 
banished on pain of whipping or brand- 
ing; an immense number whipped, some 
with pitched rope, some with whips of 

*THe QUAKERS IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By 
Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt. Assisted by Isaav 


Sharpless, D.Sc., and Amelia M. Gummere. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxxii, 603. $3.50. 





three knotted cords; and imprisonments, 
heavy fines and forfeitures for many 
more. ‘Lhe tender mercies of the men 
who were determined at all costs to put 
down a heresy which belittled their min- 
isters and set up individual judgment 
above the faithful acceptance of dogma, 
were indeed cruel. They were perhaps 
as well illustrated by the order of the 
magistrate of Dover for the punishment 
of Ann Coleman, Mary Tomkins and 
Alice Ambrose in 1662, as by any other 
incident of the persecution. In the mid- 
dle of winter, with snow in parts more 
than knee deep, these three women were 
fastened to the tail of a cart and 
whipped out of town, with the further 
order that they be taken thru eleven 
townships and receive ten strokes of the 
whip on their bare backs in each town 
“till they come out of jurisdiction.” 
Fortunately there was some pity left in 
Massachusetts and in the third of the 
towns thru which they were to pass a 
deputy sheriff took matters into his own 
hands and set the women free. 

The story of the Quakers in the vari- 
ous colonies may in each case be divided 
into three periods. For convenience of 
narration, Dr. Jones follows out the his- 
tory in each section—New England, 
New York, the Southern colonies, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. In each of 
these areas conditions differed. In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the Caro- 
linas and Rhode Island, there was no 
period of persecution thru which the 
Quakers had to pass; and in none of 
the colonies outside New England did 
the Quakers suffer as they did in 
Massachusetts. In spite of these differ- 
ences, there were, however, the three 
periods of Quaker development in all the 
colonies where they settled in consider- 
able numbers. The first period was one 
of expansion—of propaganda, of rapid 
growth in numbers and _ influence—a 
growth that was quickened wherever 
persecution brought out the heroic qual- 
ities of the Quaker martyrs. The second 
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period was one of large and in some 
cases of dominant influence in politics. 
During this period the’ Quakers devel- 
oped many of their practical principles, 
and made clear their testimony against 
oaths, against war, against the slave 
trade, against ostentation and _insin- 
cerity, and in favor of a religion of a 
new social type, where actions and 
methods of living were scrutinized, and 
where a man’s religious standing was 
gauged rather by his life than by the 
correctness of his theology, The third 
period was one of withdrawal from 
public life and sectarian segregation. 
Education, care of the poor, avoid- 
ance of intoxicating liquor, uprightness 
in trade even with Indians—these and 
many other_ practical Christian duties 
were the witness of the Quakers to their 
Christianity; and their fidelity to their 
religion was measured by their daily 
life. While the rigidity of conduct re- 


quired by the society was perhaps a dis- 
advantage in some respects in the diffi- 
cult days of the Revolution and the 
Indian wars, the moral uprightness and 
reliability of the Quakers were the basig 


of, the extraordinary influence wielded 
by this comparatively small body of 
people. Dr. Jones makes no effort at 
special pleading. He exposes the weak- 
nesses of the Quakers and the causes 
of their failure to win over any large 
proportion of the nation to their way of 
thinking. But he shows also that any 
history of the United States is incom- 
plete that does not take into account the 
Society of Friends as one of the factors 
in the formation of American nation- 
ality. 
& 


Nietzschean Literature 


Tuo the day foretold by Nietzsche 
has not yet come when “chairs will be 
founded and endowed for the interpre- 


tation of Zarathustra,” the books on ~ 


Nietzsche are accumulating at such a 
rapid rate that libraries would have to be 
built to preserve them all. The transla- 
tion of Nietzsche’s works into English 
is now completed, with the exception of 
a volume of fragments, by the publica- 
tion of Ecce Homo, his autobiography, 





‘Ecce Homo. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated 
by Anthony M. Ludovici. Vol, XVII of the complete 
and authorized English translation edited by Dr. Oscar 
Levy. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
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written at the age of forty-four, just 
before the end of his mental life, tho 
twelve years before the end of his phy- 
sical life. The volume will be attractive 
only to the most devoted and inalienable 
of his followers, for in it Nietzsche's 
egotism rises to its zenith, and like the 
dying scorpion, he lashes about blindly 
to sting anything within reach, not spar- 
ing himself; a last convulsive effort to 
rid himself of his accumulated venom. 
Democracy, socialism, imperialism, Dar- 
winism, Wagnerism, morality, Christian- 
ity, women, and, above all, Germans, 
are the objects of his virulent scorn and 
wit. As a true musician, he ends his 
life work on its keynote: 

“Have you understood me? 
sus Christ.” 

Yet, by a curious inversion of person- 
ality not unknown in pathological states, 
he sometimes seems to identify himself 
with his arch-enemy, as he did a few 
months later, when his postal card, 
signed “The Crucified One,” informed 
his friend Brandes that his mind had 
been permanently clouded by insanity. 

He begins his autobiography by boast- 
ing of his Polish blood and noble ances- 
try, and heads the successive chapters: 
“Why I Am So Wise,” “Why I Am So 
Clever,” “Why I Write Such Excellent 
Books” and “Why I Am a Fatality.” 
Their chief interest lies in the light they 
throw on the psychology of genius in 
his account of the circumstances under 
which he produced each of his books. 
As aids to inspiration he values mostly 
solitude and altitude, dry air and physi- 
cal exercise. The fundamental idea of 
Zarathustra, the Eternal Recurrence, 
which he regarded as “the highest for- 
mula of a yea-saying to life that can 
ever be attained,” came to him in Au- 
gust, when he was in the mountains, 
“six thousand feet beyond men and 
time.” It was on one of his walks on 
the hills near Genoa that Zarathustra 
himself “waylaid” him. “Put no trust,” 
he says, “in any thought that is not born 
in the open, to the accompaniment of 
free bodily motion,” and he adds, “a 
sedentary life is the real sin against the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Professor Ostwald ascribes Nietzsche’s 
faults, his intolerance, his aristocratic 
proclivities, his hatred of science, to his 
training in classical philology, so it is 


Dionysus ver- 
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interesting to see what is said of Nietz- 
sche by one of the foremost exponents 
of classical culture, Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, editor of The Nation.? Slim as 
Mr. More’s volume is, it is a really valu- 
able contribution to the literature, be- 
cause he traces the development of senti- 
mental hurhanitarianism from Rousseau 
to Tolstoi, and shows how it leads to a 
simultaneous development of Nietzsche- 
an egotism. In fact, the civil warfare 
which was perpetually waging in Nietz- 
sche’s own soul and which gave to his 
personality its strange fascination, was 
the evitable conflict between the in- 
consistent principles of romantic natu- 
ralism. As Mr> More says: 

“No one who has read the annals of thé ro- 
mantic group of Germany need be told how 
their Pantheistic philosophy was contradicted 
by the utterly impractical individualism of 
their lives. Nor is the same paradox absent 
from the modern socialistic theories that have 
sprung from romanticism; it would be possi- 
ble, I believe, in many cases to establish from 
statistics a direct ratio between the spread of 
humanitarian schemes of reform and the in- 
crease of crime and suicide.” 

“Thou goest to women? Forget not 
thy whip!” said Nietzsche. Some 
reason for thinking that Nietzsche was 
justified in boasting of profound knowl- 
edge of feminine psychology may be 
found in the fact that among his de- 
voted disciples there is as large a pro- 
portion of women as in any other novel 
sect. Miss Emily S. Hamblen finds His 
New Gospel® quite attractive, even an 
improvement on the old gospel. 

Mr. Osage’s little volume on The 
Dionysian Spirit of the Age* is not so 
much an exposition or criticism as 
a rhapsody of laudation, extravagant 
enough in its language to satisfy even 
the egotism of his master. 

Epwin E. Siosson. 
s 
We and Our Children. By Woods Hutch- 
inson. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1 20. 

Dr. Hutchinson has a vivacious, com- 
monsensible way of putting important 
matters of hygiene that makes his new 
volume, addressed to parents, an excel- 
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By Paul Elmer More. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 
3Friepricu Nietzscne and Ilis New Gosrer. By 


*NIETZSCHE. 


Emily S. Hamblen. Boston: Richard E. Bacger. $1. 
*FriepRIcH NIetzscHE: THE DIONYSIAN SPIRIT OF 
tue Ace. By A. R. Osage. Chicago: A. C, 
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lent handbook for the nursery. Many 
ancient superstitions are exploded, and 
some time-worn rites are discarded, and, 
on the whole, the book is refreshingly 
free from fads. The author has a whole- 
some disregard of tradition in matters 
both of diet and of discipline ; he defends 
the “sweet tooth” as one of the child’s 
most valuable assets; he finds the 
“American mother” the best equipped for 
her task of any woman in any age; he 
scouts the idea that our teeth or morals 
are degenerating, and he cites an abun- 
dance of facts to substantiate his opti- 
mism. There is criticism and to spare 
of our educational methods, but our 
teachers are so used to being found fault 
with that they will even enjoy Dr. 
Hutchinson’s good-humored and sugges- 
tive strictures. 

; as 
Behind Turkish Lattices. The Story of a 

Turkish Woman’s Life. By Hester Don- 
aldson Jenkins. With 24 Illustrations. 
Pp. 180. | Philadelohia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50. 

The author has spent nine years in 
Constantinople, apparently as a teacher, 
and learned to love Turkey. She does 
not, however, pretend to an intimate 
knowledge of the provincial towns, and 
is a light-hearted cicerone. Beginning 
with an account of the Turkish treat- 
ment of children, she proceeds to com- 
municate her knowledge of the life of 
their mothers. She favors the modern- 
ization of their conditions, but writes 
that while the discontent Loti reports - 
is common enough, “the women who 
read French novels form a very small 
minority,” and the average Turkish 
woman “is as simple and almost as un- 
controlled as a little child.”” An interest- 
ing chapter reproduces an essay by a 
Turkish schoolgirl! on “Women and the 
Turkish Constitution.” Humanly inter- 
esting, too, are the chapters dealing with 
marriage, with their explanation of the 
tendency away from plurality. Miss 
Jenkins’s book is written in an informal 
style, and the page is pleasantly broken 
with conversation. Behind Turkish Lat- 
tices demands nothing of the reader, and 
rewards him with information that is no- 
where accessible in a form so unalloyed 
with religious prejudice, moralizing, or 
didacticism. 
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Historical Research. By John Martin Vin- 
cent. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2. 
There have long been many excellent 
manuals on history writing by European 
scholars — Bernheim, Langlois Seign- 
bois, Giry; but we now have a syste- 
matic treatise from the pen of an Amer- 
ican student, Professor Vincent, of 
Johns Hopkins University. His volume, 
as he informs us in the prefatory note, 
does not claim to be an_ encyclopedic 
treatment of historical investigation, but 
rather an outline for the advanced stu- 
dent, who is apt to engage in research, 
either as a profession or a serious avoca- 
tion. The themes which he takes up are 
not new, but he treats them with a clar- 
ity and conciseness which will commend 
the volume to the very readers whom he 
has in mind. The beginner in historical 
research is properly warned about the 
nature and problems of historical criti- 
cism, the analysis of texts, the discovery 
of frauds, the biases of authors, the 
classes of records and documents avail- 
able, the utility of the newspapers as 
sources, and the many pitfalls which be- 
set him who would construct a balanced 


and truthful account of any historic 


events or conditions. Every chapter is 
full of keen and practical suggestions, 
and there are wise hints on literary style, 
historical perspective and psychological 
factors in historic process, which could 
be read with profit by others than no- 
vitiates in history writing. There is, 
however, a strange neglect of that im- 
portant theme known as “the economic 
interpretation of history,” for our author 
glosses it over in two or three vague and 
unsatisfactory pages. Indeed, it is on 
the side of analysis, or the examination 
and criticism of the methods to be em- 
ployed in searching for documents and 
evaluating them—rather than on the 
s‘de of historical construction—that our 
author has done his best work. At all 
events, it is to be profoundly wished that 
every college president or board having 
occasion to employ history teachers 
should be compelled to pass an examina- 
tion in Professor Vincent's I’ttle volume, 
for it would help destroy that vicious 
tradition that anybody can understand 
and teach history, while techn‘cal train- 
ing is required in every other branch of 
learning. 
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Literary Notes 


....Chronicles of Avonlea, the new novel 
Ly L. M. Montgomery, is announced for spring 
publication by L. C. Page & Co. 


....How American civilization—or rather, 
New York City—seems to a Syrian immigrant 
is told in a curious, rhapsodic style by Ameen 
Rihani in The Books of Rhadid (Dodd, Mead; 
$1.30). 

....A good book to‘incite young people to 
thinking along scientific lines is Phin’s Seven 
Follies of Science (Van Nostrand; $1.25) 
now appearing in a second edition with the 
addition of a lot of new paradoxes and popu- 
lar misconceptions. 


....Balzac once presented the Duchesse de 
Dino with an unpublished manuscript—and 
it is only at this late date that it has appeared 
in print. The English translation of the story 
is called “Love in a Mask” and will be pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally & Co. 


....An earnest appeal for a rational mor- 
ality and greater self-control is contained in 
an address delivered by Dr. Paul Dubois at 
the University of Berne and translated by 
E. G. Richards under the title of Reason and 
Sentiment (Funk & Wagnalls; 50 cents). 


....The Chinese at Home, by H. Dyer Ball 
(Revell; $2), ought not to displace such a 
standard work as Smith’s “Chinese Charac- 
teristics,’ but it is nevertheless a_ useful 
volume, giving in very readable fashion acom- 
prehensive and trustworthy survey of do- 
mestic and public life, illustrated with numer- 
ous photographs and seven color prints. 


....In Love and Ethics (Huebsch; 50 
cents) Ellen Key presents in concise form 
her plea for a higher ideal of parental respon- 
sibility and of conjugal affection. We recog- 
nize the good intentions of the Swedish re- 
former but we do not agree with her in 
thinking that the existing marriage system is 
the chief obstacle in the way of their realiza- 
tion. 


....Owen Wister’s short story of Padre 
Ignacio, or “The Song of Temptation,” is 
published all by itself by Harper & Bros. (pp. 
68; 50 cents). The tale of the priest in 
California who remembers too well for his 
own happiness his secular life, and who 
teaches grand opera to h's little choir of half- 
breeds, but who knows at last what Renun- 
ciation with Contentment is, 1s well told in- 
deed. 


....A new volume of the Home University 
Library that ought to find its place in many 
a pocket or traveling bag just now is H. A. 
Giles’s The Civilization of China (Holt; 50 
cents). The author, Professor of Chinese in 
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Cambridge, has done wonders in compressing 
an account of history, manners and customs, 
art, literature and religion into such small 
compass and still keeping it readable. 


....The Grolier Club’s exhibition commem- 
orating the Thackeray centenary, which con- 
tinues at New York until March 16th, 1s made 
the occasion for the issue of a very interesting 
and most attractively made Catalogue, con- 
sisting of an introduction, bibliography of 
“Works,” and other personal and bibliograph- 
ical notes, invaluable to the collector. The 
volume is issued from the De Vinne Press. 


....We commented editorially, some months 
ago, upon M. Emile Faguet’s book, The Cult 
of Incompetence, which now comes to us in 
an English translation signed by Beatrice Bar- 
stow, with an introduction by Thomas Mac- 
kay (Dutton; pp. 236; $1.50). The academi- 
cian’s trenchant criticism of modern democ- 
racy and its ideals readily lends itself to 
translation, and makes stimulating reading, 
however pessimistic. 


....By one of those happy coincidences 
which are common in the history of the Amer- 
ican Académy of Political and Social Science 
the January number of the Annals devoted to 
China: Social and Economic Conditions comes 
out just as the Chinese republic is proclaimed. 


It contains fifteen articles on various phases 
of Chinese life and political conditions by au- 
thoritative writers, five of them Chinese, in- 


cluding two Chinese women. 
$1.) 

....The librarian being usually a serious 
person of a careworn aspect, Mr. E. L. Pear- 
son’s joyous book Tne Librarian at Play is a 
rare surprise. It touches with a lightly feath- 
ered pen the humorous side of a librarian’s lot 
and in a series of pleasant chapters tells the 
story of book-lending from behind the desk. 
The universe is not exactly card-cataloged 
and set upon shelves in orderly array, but 
there is much sensible and gentile philosophy 
to temper the fun (Small, Maynard; $1). 


....Prof. F. H. King, of the University ot 
Wisconsin, was one of the foremost authori- 
ties on the subject of soils, one of the first 
scientists to recognize that the secret of suc- 
cessful agriculture must be sought in a knowl: 
edge of the physical structure and chemical 
composition of the soil. At the time of his 
death last August he had practically completed 
a volume on the Farmers of Forty Centuries, 
explaining how the people of China, Korea, 
and Japan had been able to maintain their land 
in a permanent state of fertility. No lesson 
is more needed by American agriculturists 
and no one was better qualified to teach it 
than Professor King. The book is packed full 
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of information based upon ages of Oriental 
experience in the art of supporting a large 
population on a small area, and: it is illustrated 
with numerous photographs. It is published 
by his widow, Mrs. F. H. King, Madison, Wis., 
at $2.50. 


....The American Year Book for 1911 ap- 
pears again with admirable promptness, and 
this time free from the typographical errors 
and inconsistencies to be found in last year’s 
volume. The classification by countries and 
by subjects enables the reader to find out in 
a few minutes what progress has been made in 
any particular science or industry, what laws 
have been passed, what events have occurred 
and what movements are on foot. It is a 
marvel of compactness, convenience and com- 
prehensiveness (Appleton; $3.50). 


....From L. C. Page & Co. we receive 
David C. Preyer’s Ari of the Berlin Galleries, 
of which the following is the subtitle: “A 
History of the Kaiser Friederich Museum 
with a Critical Description of the Paintings 
Therein Contained, Together with a Brief 
Account of the National Gallery of Nine- 
teenth Century Art” (pp. 324, $2). The book 
is a useful addition to an attractive series 
and is furnished with numerous illustrations. 
The Art of the Berlin Galleries will prove 
especially useful to the tourist whose time in 
the German capital is not too strictly lim- 
ited. 


.... Thirteen years ago John Murray pub- 
lished Dr. Knapp’s “Life, Writings and Corre- 
spondence of George Borrow,” but was un- 
able to include material in the possession 
of the Bible Society. Letters addressed to 
the society by Borrow during a term of eight 
years have now heen unearthed—one hundred 
of them—and will be published in this country 
by the George H. Doran Company. Another 
Borrow book will be edited by Clement Short- 
er, editor of the Sphere, who claims to have 
in his possession a mass of manuscripts and 
all Borrow’s letters to his wife. 


....To overcome the tendency of students 
to keep their sciences in separate thought- 
tight compartments so they will never mix or 
get into everyday life seems to be the motive 
of the novel textbook, Jntroduction to Gen- 
eral Science, by Percy EF. Rowell (Macmillan; 
75 cents). It is admirably adapted for use 
in public schools, especially in the country; 
not merely for the information it contains, 
but because it leads the student in every case 
to seek further information in two directions, 
in experimentation and in books. We are 
glad to see that in the references great use 
is made of the bulletins ot the United States 
Government. 
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....We have said before that the Manual 
of Style, issued by the University of Chicago 
Press, was the best book of tne kina puplished 
and we are confirmed in the opinion by the 
appearance of the third edition. The direc- 
tions for capitalization, punctuation, spelling 
and preparation ot manuscripts are well con- 
sidered and cover the contingencies of com- 
position in all manner of scientific and lin- 
guistic literature. There are also appended 
over a hundred pages of specimens of type in 
use. In the matter of spelling the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press is not as advanced as 
the Educational keview of Columbia, but is 
better than most of the commercial presses. 
This Manual of Style would be very useful 
for reference in high schools and colleges and 
wherever the art of writing is being taught. 


....Mr. Buchanan Blake has presented a 
new metrical, rimed translation of the book 
of Job in his volume on The Problem of Hu- 
man Suffering (Hodder & Stoughton; $1.50). 
Following the generally accepted conclusion of 
literary criticism that the book is not a unit, 
he gives the different sections in the order in 
which he conceives them to have been written, 
placing the speech from the storm, those of 
Elihu, and “sundry poems” after the epilog. 
The difficulties experienced in trying to trans- 
late this great classic into a poetic measure of 
riming couplets have not been very success- 
fully overcome by Mr. Blake, although his 
effort is a worthy one. But his discussions 
of the problem involved as presented in Job, 
the later prophets, Greek tragedy, and Chris- 
tian theology are unusually searching and 
clear. 

.... Since its acquisition of the Bancroft Li- 
brary, the University of California has pos- 
sessed the finest collection of materials for 
Far-Western history in existence. It has 
taken its responsibility seriously, and has not 
only published a long list of papers drawn 
from these treasures, but has felt the stimula- 
tion which extraordinary resources in one 
field of history must give to historical investi- 
gation in all fields. We have now received 
the first of a new series of “University of 
California Publications in Histcry,” in the 
form of a monograph by Professor Eugene I. 
McCormac on Colonial Opposition to Im- 
perial Authority during the French and In- 
dian War (Berkeley, California: The Uni- 
versity Press). The pamphlet is a simple and 
direct study of the printed materials bearing 
upon colonial history, 1755-1763. The author 
has not explored the extensive manuscript 
collections in London, but he has _ found 
enough material to show the drift of Ameri- 
can institutions away from England, and the 
economic basis of the desire for independence. 
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Pebbles 


Assistant Epitor—Here’s a farmer writes 
to us asking how to treat sick bees. 

Editor—Tell him he'd better treat them with 
respect—Boston Transcript. 


“T HEAR you have taken your son out of 
college and put him in the office.” 
“Yes.” 


“Is he attending to business pretty regular- 
ly ?” 

“Fairly so. Only once or twice has he failed 
to get to the office in time to go to the mati- 
née.”—Washington Herald. 


Wuen Dana ran the New York Sun it was 
different. 

On one occasion a young Cornell graduate 
was set to work reviewing books. One of the 
first volumes handed him, according to the 
Saturday Evening Post, was a massive “Life 
of Napoleon.” 

The Cornell man had specialized on Napo- 
leon at his university under a great authority, 
and thought poorly of this new biographer— 
who was a professor in another university, 
anyway. He glanced over the illustrations, 
and wrote his review as follows: 

“Life of Napoleon, by Professor So-and- 
So. This work weighs nine pounds.” 

Mr. Dana read the review and sent for the 
young man. 

“Did you write this review?” he growled. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you read the book?” growled Mr. 
Dana fiercer than before. 

“No, sir; I weighed it.” 

“That'll do!” growled Mr. Dana again. 

Then he sent word down to the cashier to 
raise the reviewer's salary. 


IN MANHATTAN. 


He stood on the curb with a puzzled frown, 
Scanning old Broadway up and down. 


Trusting his neck to the god of luck, 
He dived in front of an auto truck, 


Dodged a taxi, and reached the track, 
Where the screech of a siren sent him back. 


He turned to the right with mute appeal 
And missed by an inch a hansom wheel. 


He turned to the left with wild afright, 
Blinding his eyes with an auto light. 


Somewhere up in the winter skv 
A “bird man” let his engine “die,” 


And out of the blue, like a shooting star, 
Dropped to earth in his aerocar. 


The only thing that was left to do 
Was to pry up a manhole and go on thru. 


So, raising the lid in wild despair, 

He dropped down with a fervid prayer. 

He landed below with a painful jar, 

Just in front of a subway car! 

—Percy F. Montgomery, in New York Times. 
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Mr. Shuster’s Return 


Out of the jaws 
Russia’s bear our American Shuster has 
returned home ; but not yet, we are sorry 
to say, have his associates escaped. On 
his way he has had a tussle with the 
British unicorn, and left it with a crum- 
pled horn. Of this we may be sure, no 
paladin of war, no Chinese Gordon, 
ever attempted a more noble and heroic 
task; and the British martyr of Khar- 
tum did not fall before the Mahdi’s hosts 
with more glory than did Shuster fail 
when pitted alone against the conspiracy 
of the world’s two greatest empires. 

Mr. Shuster comes back, after his ex- 
traordinary experience, believing intense- 
ly in liberty, and intensely hating the vio- 
lence of tyranny, and bearing with him 
assured confidence in the regeneration of 
humanity. He grandly says: 

“Kipling has intimated that you cannot 
hustle the East. I believe that he is wrong. 
Western men and Western ideas can hustle 
the East, if the Orientals see that they are 
being led along lines beneficial to themselves 
and wholesome in morals. The moral appeal, 
the race pride appeal, the patriotic appeal, is 


just as strong in the Orient as in the West. 
The Orientals are merely not overanxious to 


of Persia’s lion and - 


be hustled along lines beneficial purely to the 
Westerner.” 

That is the utterance of a man who has 
a young faith in humanity, who believes 
that no people have sunk so iow under 
oppression and enforced ignorance, no 
people is so far hidden away from the 
rushing railway lines of civilization that. 
it cannot be awakened from its poisoned 
coma and stir itself like Samson. Did 
not the lion of Persia thus awaken till 
he found that, like the Hebrew cham- 
pion, his strength had been shorn off in 
his sleep, the British Delilah standing be- 
side the Russian Philistine lords, and he 
was bound fast with cords? May we 
hope that with renewed strength he may 


‘yet break them and make deadly sport . 


for his betrayers? 

Mr. Shuster fears not, at least for a 
long time to come. He sees Russia ab- 
sorbing Persia, England afraid to pro- 
test, and Russia in ten years planting her 
foot on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 
It may be so, if England does not forbid. 
Does England feel afraid to forbid, while 
she has her Irish sore not yet healed, and 
India restless if not rebellious? It is nat- 
ural that Mr. Shuster, in his great disap- 
pointment, should be hopeless of Great 
Britain, and should believe that India is 
almost lost, for seventy-two millions of 
Mohammendans, who were a_ bulwark 
against Hindu revolt, are now, he thinks, 
angered by the betrayal of Persia. But 
he has yet hope, perhaps even for Persia. 
Two things, he says, oppose the Russi- 
fication of all Asia, India and the Chi- 
nese Republic. India will never submit 
to Russia. She would rather be Eng- 
lish, if she cannot be independent. And 
then there bursts forth from long impris- . 
onment the Chinese afrite. Persia was 
beginning to feel the glad sting of patri- 
otism ; and China is suddenly maddened 
with its fervor. When China gets com- 
mand of her consciousness, when she 
knows what are her rights and her pow- 
ers, she will be able to withstand the ag- 
gressions of the world. Russia, which 
bowed before little Japan, can never im- 
pose her arbitrary will on the new China. 
It may be that even Persia, in the com- 
ing era, will have her chance to recover 
the energy which once made her con- 
queror of Greece and master of the 
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world; and which later made her the 
home of poetry and the arts. The oppor- 
tunjties of civilization can do this; Mr. 
Shuster and the Mejliss began to do it. 
Revolutions do not go always backward. 
Humanity does not become abject be- 
yond recovery. The manhood native in 
the Persian has force enough to recover 
itself. We are glad that Mr. Shuster 
sees a gleam of hope; and his effort, tho 
a present failure, is an honor to him and 
to the nation from which he went and to 
which he sorrowfully but militantly re- 
turns. 
& 


The Christian Unity Foundation 


Tue CuristiAN Unity Foundation is . 


a corporation composed of members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, ap- 
proved by its General Convention, but 
quite unofficial and independent. It is 
sufficiently financed, and it has for its 
object to promote Christian unity in this 
and other countries, to reduce rivalry, 
induce comity and seek unity, whether 
by mutual co-operation or corporate 
union. Its president is Bishop Courtney, 
now rector of a church in this city, with 
whom are associated a dozen or fifteen 
clergymen and laymen. 

These gentlemen, in the course of their 
conference and research, desiring to 
learn at first hand the attitude of other 
denominations, have held several infor- 
mal meetings with members of such 
other bodies, and lately with representa- 
tive Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists. They have presented as a basis for 
discussion certain resolutions adopted at 
a conference between committees of the 
Synod of the Church of England and the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of Aus- 
tralia somewhat over five years ago. Of 
these the important ones were the fol- 
lowing : 


“ 


1. We hold the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament as necessary to sal- 
vation to be the rule and ultimate standard of 
faith. 

“2. We accept the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed as expressing the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith and as an 


adequate basis for any further formulated 
statement of Christian truth which may be 
needed. 

“3. We agree that there are two sacraments 
ordained by Christ himself, baptism and the 
supper of the Lord, which must be ministered 
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with unfailing use of Christ’s words of insti- 
tution and of the elements ordained by him.” 

Then follow paragraphs on ordination 
by the laying on of hands; the elec- 
tion of superintendents to be called 
bishops, and defining that ordination of 
ministers shall be by a bishop and three 
ministers at least, and that in the con- 
secration of bishops at least three bish- 
ops shall take part. 

After full discussion at the conference 
with the Presbyterian representatives 
the only action that could be taken was 
“that without committing themselves in- 
dividually to all the resolutions” they 
welcomed this definite effort to bring 
about reunion, and requested religious 
and other journals to bring the matter 
before their readers. At the confercnze 
with Congregationalists action equally 
indefinite, but sympathetic, was taken. 

It is a matter for much gratification 
that such a movement has started in the 
Episcopal Church. It had the honor of 
inaugurating the movement some years 
ago which culminated in the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, but which broke down as 
a basis of union with other Protestant 
Churches because of the fourth plank in 
it, the “Historic Episcopate.” There was 
then extended correspondence with the 
Presbyterians, but, of course, it came to 
nothing. It was an attempt to secure 
union upon the theory of Episcopal suc- 
cession, the one distinctive Episcopal 
doctrine. The only way to bring about 
union is not by requiring acceptance of 
the doctrine of one party, but by allowing 
differences; and this better method is 
what was adopted in the Federation of 
Churches, which pretty much all our 
Protestant denominations have now ac- 
cepted, except the Episcopalians and the 
Southern Baptists. These federated 
Churches, with nearly twenty million 
members, are no longer in disunion ; they 
have achieved a good measure of union. 
The proper way now is, not so much to 
change the ways of our denominations, 
but to unite, as we are, and as far as we 
can. It would be the next great step to 
union if the Protestant Episcopal Church 
would at its next General Convention 
vote to join the Federation of Churches. 
Then the way would be clear for the 
next step, that of corporate union, by one 
denomination after another, as the Pres- 











byterians have taken the Cumberland 
Presbyterians. There are many other 
such unions waiting to be accomplished, 
if only wise ecclesiastical statesmen will 
take the lead. 

There does not seem at present much 
hope that this first proposition of the 
Christian Unity Foundation will succeed 
in anything more than calling attention 
to a great need. Of our three forms of 
church government, the Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian and the Congregational, the 
last, we believe, with its Baptist and 
other divisions, has the largest follow- 
ing; and they will not tie themselves to 
any written creed, not even the Apostles’ 
or the Nicene. Why can we not unite, 
as we are, without making a standard of 
either of these crude creeds? Then as 
to the two sacraments, or seven, why is 
it not enough to be glad to unite with 
those who celebrate them, without im- 
posing on them the “unfailing use” of 
any uttered language which we do all 
willingly use? And as to superin- 
tendents, why can we not come together 
as we are and let us call them superin- 
tendents or bishops, as we please, and 
ordain or consecrate them as we choose, 
without dispensation or compulsion? 
Give us freedom. Allow us a_ wide 
Church. 

& 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Candidacy and 
Platform 


DEFINITELY, positively, Mr. Roosevelt 
gives an affirmative answer to the eight 
Governors. He will be a candidate for 
nomination to the Presidency, and he 
will remain in the field till the conven- 
tion accepts or rejects him. We are 
sorry he does this, but it was to be ex- 
pected. He had for months prepared 
thé way for it. We do not believe that 
any exigency has arisen which demands 
that a man should be President of the 
United States longer than was George 
Washington. The question came up in 
1876 when it was proposed to nominate 
Ulysses S. Grant for a third term. The 
people were unalterably opposed to a 
third term a generation ago, and we be- 
lieve they will be of the same mind today. 
It would have been better if Mr. Roose- 
velt had left the field open to Mr. Taft 
to seek a second term. But he has chosen 
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to make himself a. candidate, and now 
his announced platform is to be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s address at Columbus 
must be regarded as a presentation of a 
part of the platform on which he desires 
to stand as a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination. So far as treatment 
of the Trust problem is concerned, his 
policy is nearly in accord with that of 
Mr. Taft, whom he seeks to displace. 
It was set forth a few months ago, in 
connection with his statement relating to 
the purchase of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company by the Steel Corporation. 
The competition of many years ago can- 
not be restored. Large industrial corpo- 
rations are needed. But they must not 
be permitted to be unjust in the conduct 
of their business; the practices which 
are prohibited should be clearly defined 
in the law; and the companies should be 
subject to supervision and regulation by 
an executive body like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. “In every 
case,” says Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘the individ- 
ual corporation officer responsible for 
unfair dealing should be punished.” 
This is sound doctrine, but Mr. Roose- 
velt has not forgotten, we presume, that 
he was unwilling to have it applied in 
the Atchison railroad case, as to which 
he and Judge Harmon were in sharp 
disagreement. The national convention’s 
platform concerning Trusts will be one 
upon which either Mr. Taft or Mr. 
Roosevelt can stand. 

We cannot expect, however, that the 
representatives of the Republican party 
in that convention will make a platform 
demanding the recall of judges or the 
recall of judicial decisions by popular 
vote. We are told that if such a plat- 
form should.be adopted, Mr. Taft would 
not accept a nomination. But this is the 
platform which Mr. Roosevelt desires. 

We have opposed the recall of judges. 
Even more objectionable, in our opinion, 
is the proposed recall and reversal of 
court decisions by the vote of a majority 
at the polls. It is to be regretted that 
the ex-President has given to this propo- 
sition the support of his influence. His 
advocacy of it is a disadvantage in his 
contest with Mr. Taft for the nomina- 
tion. His course may serve to convince 
some wavering Progressives that he de- 
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serves to inherit the votes which were to 
have been cast for Mr. La Follette, but 
it cannot fail to repel others who have 
been inclined to support his candidacy. 
Before this address was delivered it 
could be seen that, if he should be nomi- 
nated, the party must carry the burden 
of his hostility toward Mr. Taft, the 
third-term cry, and its own virtual dis- 
approval of Mr. Taft's four years’ 
work. To these it wll not consent to 
add the recall of court decisions on 
important constitutional questions, the 
reversal of the carefully considered 
opinions of learned and competent 
jurists by the vote of a majority at 
the polls. Mr. Roosevelt formerly re- 
garded with much respect the judgment 
of Elihu Root, of whom he said: “He is 
the greatest man that has appeared in 
the public life of any country, in any 
position, on either side of the ocean, in 
my time.” A few weeks ago Senator 
Root publicly exprest the following 
opinion concerning the popular review 
of court decisions : 

“I must believe that proposals, in whatever 
form, to subordinate the decisions of the 
courts to the decisions of a nopular majority, 
whether it be by punishing the judges for an 
unsatisfactory decision thru) removing them 
from office, or by reviewing their decisions at 
the polls, as distinct from reviewing or re- 
vising the law upon which they are to decide, 
proceed from a failure to realize that this in- 
volves an abandonment of the most essential 
feature of our system ot constitutional gov- 
ernment.” \¥| 

Our admiration for Mr, Roosevelt is 
so great that we much regret that we 
cannot support his candidacy. President 
Taft may not be a supreme politician, but 
we turn to him as the logical candidate 
for the party and as a constructive states- 
man of a high order. 


Breaking the Romantic Tradition 


THE unprecedented demand for fiction 
due to the sudden expansion of periodical 
literature has had the good effect of lib- 
erating the art of the novelist from one 
of the most persistent and hampering of 
its conventions, the motive of romantic 


love. Every story must be a love storv 
has been the rule and probably _nine- 
tenths of the fiction written during the 
last century conformed to it. Authors of 
originality struggled against it, but usu- 
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ally felt themselves obliged to introduce 
a love affair, however unnecessary and 
uninteresting it might be. The common 
run of writers, however, followed docile- 
ly and more or less closely the traditional 
model, beginning the story at the point 
where the hero and heroine first “take 
notice” of one another, and ending it 
with their union. So long as the novel- 
ist deferred to this custom he was al- 
lowed considerable latitude as to what 
themes and characters were introduced 
between the limits imposed. 

It is easy to see how the romantic re- 
quirement became established as a con- 
vention. Love is the most universal and 
powerful of human passions, and most 
likely to lead to dramatic incidents. If 
poets and novelists are to be confined to a 
single theme they would quite rightly 
choose this. We must not sneer at the 
author for devoting five hundred of his 
pages and some hours of our valuable 
time to the question of “which is going 
to marry which.” That is the most im- 
portant question in real life, as in fiction, 
for on it the whole future of the race de- 
pends. If all the couples should happen 
to be mismated—which fortunately is 
practically impossible according to the 
law of averages, even tho Cupid should 
go completely blind—the world would 
relapse into barbarism in a single gener- 
ation. 

But notwithstanding the fact that the 
courtship period has a unique interest in 
literature and unique importance in life, 
it is by no means entitled to be regarded 
as an indispensable element in every novel 
and short story. The duration of the 
precess of falling in love depends upon 
the rate of mutual acceleration, but it is 
ordinarily comprised within a few weeks 
or a few months, and, even tho the indi- 
vidual may repeat the experience several 
times, this is but a small part of a life- 
time of sixty or seventy years, and is 
rarely an exclusive preoccupation even 
at its period of greatest intensity. 

Romantic love is not “woman’s whole 
existence,” and not a large part of man’s. 
In extent it cannot compare with other 
forms of the same emotion, such as filial 
and parental love or the stable marital! 
love, succeeding the period of uncer- 
tainty in which the novelist is exclusive- 
lv interested. Romantic love in real life 
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often proves weaker than other passions, 
social or financial ambitions, for example, 
or mere inertia and attachment to a cus- 
tomary mode of life or place of resi- 
dence. 

It is absurd to impose upon all fiction 
as an essential and ostensibly the fun- 
damental theme an experience that in 
real life is always transient and some- 
times insignificant. Neither art nor 
verity demand it. It is a purely conven- 
tional stipulation like that requiring five 
legs on an Assyrian bull or five acts in a 
drama. Young writers are often inclined 
to revolt against the convention which 
prevents them from treating romantic 
love just as they like. What they should 
revolt against is the convention which 
prevents them from dispensing with the 
theme whenever they like. What we 
need in fiction is not more free love, but 
more freedom from love. 

This freedom there is now good pros- 
pect of gaining. Just as our miners have 
sought new gold fields and our chemists 
new processes for extracting it from 
ores, so our fictionists have discovered 
new themes and to a considerable extent 
discarded the old. Looking over fifteen 
current magazines of the better class we 
find that out of a hundred stories forty 
have not used the romantic love motive. 
This shows decided progress, The 
cheaper grade of fiction is, as we should 
expect, more commonly of the conven- 
tional type. While the short story has 
attained a certain degree of freedom, the 
novel, as a rule, is still bound by the tra- 
dition. Of course a novel giving a com- 
plete picture of life could not properly 
omit a love affair, but there 1s even less 
excuse than in the short story for mak- 
ing it the dominant theme. 

According to Mrs. Gilman the reason 
why fiction is no longer so exclusively 
absorbed in the courtship period is be- 
cause women are writing a larger pro- 
portion of it and introducing themes of 
more interest to their sex, such as chil- 
dren and home life. This theory may 
derive some suport from the fact that in 
France, where the romantic love conven- 
tion in fiction is most rigidly imposed, 
women writers are comparatively few. 

Kipling and Stevenson, when they 
wished to evade the convention, resorted 
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to the method of the hermit. They elim- 
inated the feminine sex altogether by 
taking refuge in barracks or unexplored 
islands. This seems a cowardly way of 
solving the problem ; «much better remain 
in civilized society and try to represent 
it as it is in all its complexity of inter- 
ests and influences. We congratulate the 


young writers of the day who are discov- 
ering new themes and forms of fiction 
and so making our magazines almost as 
rich and varied as life itself. There must 
be conformity in fiction, but it should be 
conformity to reality, not to the artificial 
standards of the past. 


a 


A Twentieth Century Romance 
THAt romance has not quite fled 
away in these days of civilization 
and science is illustrated in the 
story of a petite girl of fifteen 
who came alone to this city about as 
many years ago. She was born a Turk- 
ish subject from Austrian Jewish par- 
ents. Desiring an education, she had at- 
tended the American Girls’ College in 
Constantinople and had there accepted 
the Christian faith. It was her desire to 
become a physician, that she might help 
her suffering countrywomen, and she 
came to this city for her medical educa- 
tion, and went to the home of a relative. 
Sut his dissatisfaction at her change of 
faith made it unpleasant to remain with 
him, and a member of the family of the 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT took her, 
claiming a certain authority thru official 
relation to the college in Constantinople, 
brought her home, and, with other 
friends, saw to it that, with what she 
could earn for herself, she should com- 
plete her medical course. On gradu- 
ating as a physician she went back to 
her birthplace, but the Turkish Govern- 
ment forbade her to practise. 
Thereupon she returned here and 
soon married a bright young Chinese 
with whom she had previously been ac- 
quainted. He was a lawyer and inter- 
preter in the courts, and had organized a 
Chinese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Why should she, an Austrian- 
Jewish-Turkish-Christian-American, feel 
any sense of race prejudice. She said 
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she did not see why she could not do 
as much good work among Chinese here 
as in Turkey. Living in the Chinese 
quarter, she engaged in her profession 
among the Chinese, and immediately had 
a more lucrative practice than most doc- 
tors can boast in their first half dozen 
years. The language was no great 
trouble to one who talked familiarly 
Turkish, Yiddish, German, French and 
English. She wished to exchange her 
Turkish for American citizenship, her 
husband being refused citizenship by 
our laws; and the present writer 
vouched for her when she took out her 
papers. Few women immigrants take 
the trouble to be naturalized, 

Meanwhile China sent a commis- 
sion to this country to study our 
government and education. They met 
her husband and offered him the posi- 
tion of professor of law in a college to 
be opened in the capital city of an in- 
terior province having a population as 
great as that of all our Southern States. 
He took a year for further study of law, 
while his wife attended lectures in sur- 
gery of the eye. Arrived at their new 
home, she opened an ophthalmic clinic, 
which had the favor of the highest offi- 
cials, 


In four years the revolution broke 
out all about them. As he was the only 
Chinese in the city who wore Western 
clothes and had cut off his queue, it was 
naturally assumed that he was one of 
the reformers, and he was selected to 
represent the province as one of the fifty 
members of the Chinese Congress which 
a few weeks ago chose Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
as President of the new Chinese repub- 
lic. In a letter just received, the wife 
writes us: 

Today Sun Yat-sen was elected President 
This had to come, and we can all foresee a 
tremendous revolution for good. The people 
have suffered a great deal and endured it a 
long time. In Nanking, before the city was 
taken, four hundred men who had no queues 
lost their heads. The majority of them were 
students of missionary schools and good Chris- 
tian boys. The Imperialists did everything in 
the old barbarous Boxer way, while the Revo- 
lutionists behaved better than many a Chris- 


tian nation; and still there is talk as to wheth- 
er they are able to govern. 


But what is she—Hebrew, Turk, Amer- 


ican, Chinese? She is a brave little 
woman who has earned her romance. 


‘means rare among us. 
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A Disease Discovery 


_ Recentiy the medical profession of 
this country has been startled by the dis- 
covery that pellagra, a strange, degener- 
ative, mutilating disease, which was sup- 
posed not to occur in the United States, 
is rather common, certainly is by no 
It had been ob- 
served for over a century in Italy, par- 
ticularly, but also in most of the south- 
ern countries of Europe, and was sup- 
posed to be due to poor food. Osler, 
however, in the sixth edition of his text- 
book of medicine, published in 1907, de- 
clared that it had never been observed in 
the United States. In spite of this, dur- 
ing the last three years a number of 
cases of it have been under investigation. 
There is now no doubt in the minds of 
those who have seen a number of cases 
that the disease has been in existence in 
this country for a long while. Studies 
already made seem to show clearly that 
the affection is probably carried by an 
insect whose habitat is southern coun- 
tries. 

Of course, in this matter there has 
been a great change of view among 
physicians as regards the diffusion of 
disease in the last twenty years. Malaria 
used to be considered literally a bad air 
disease, due to some miasm which float- 
ed in the air and was especially potent 
for the production of disease in the night 
air. Old epidemics of typhoid fever used 
to be considered as spreading thru the 
air. Cholera and plague were looked 
upon as air-borne diseases, or due to di- 
rect contagion from patient to patient. 
Yellow fever was, of course, in the same 
category. Now we know that in prob- 
ably all of these diseases the insects and 
parasites of man are more diffusively po- 
tent for the distribution of the infections 
in. question than any other factor. 

Malaria and yellow fever are distinctly 
due to mosquitoes, plague to fleas, ty- 
phoid fever often to flies, cholera prob- 
ably coming under the same category. 
Now comes an affection whose existence 
among us has hitherto been unsuspected 
and the distribution of which is at the 
present moment considered to be almost 
surely due to a special kind of sand fly, 
which lights on affected patients and then 
carries infected material to other persons, 
inoculating it during the process of in- 
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serting its proboscis in order to draw 
blood from its new victim. 

This is the second lesson of this kind 
that we have had in recent years. When 
hookworm disease was discovered in 
Porto Rico we were rather condescend- 
ingly pitiful of the unfortunate condi- 
tions which under Spanish domination 
had allowed an infection of this kind to 
spread so widely among the islanders. 
It was five years before we discovered 
that hookworm disease was almost as 
common in some of our Southern States 
as in Porto Rico. We had literally thou- 
sands of cases of it with the typical ane- 
mic and dysenteric symptoms, and yet 
they had remained completely unrecog- 
nized. Nothing in recent years except 
the discovery of pellagra has made it 
clearer than this recognition of the wide- 
spread existence of the hookworm dis- 
ease that even trained scientific men see 
only what they are looking for. If by 
any chance they are not looking for a par- 
ticular phenomenon, then as a rule it 
escapes their notice unless they belong to 
that charmed ‘circle of original observers 
who are able to see things even tho they 
may not be particularly looking for them. 

These two recent experiences in the 
discovery of disease should be precious 
lessons to the physicians of the country 
of the possibilities there are in properly 
observing conditions that are around 
them in their daily practice. On the 
other hand, both incidents make it very 
clear, since they have occurred within the 
same five years, that the day when dis- 
eases shall any longer escape observation 
because of impressions, however widely 
fostered, that they do not exist among 
us, is definitely passing. The discovery 
of hookworm disease has been the signal 
for the organization of definite measures 
to eradicate it. The discovery of the ex- 
istence of pellagra will doubtless have 
the same effect. Instead of presenting 
any reason for alarm the discovery is 
rather an evidence of the active influence 
of modern medicine and its power to dis- 
cover and take proper measures of pro- 
phylaxis against the disease. 


The bombardment 
of such an unpro- 
tected mercantile 
city as Beirut by Italian vessels of war 
was a wanton act, forbidden by the rules 


The Bombardment 
of Beirut 
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of war laid down at The Hague, and of 
absolutely no military advantage. The 
Italian commander claims that he bom- 
barded it only incidentally while destroy- 
ing two smali and helpless Turkish war 
vessels ; not a sufficient-excuse. It would 
seem that everything would forbid such 
an act, which is likely to intensify the 
passions of the Turks and might pro- 
voke the massacre of Christians. The 
large majority of the inhabitants of 
Beirut are Christians, and damage to the 
city would fall chiefly on them. ‘There 
are very large Irench, German and 
American interests in the city, which will 
call for protests from these govern- 
ments. Thus, apart from _ business 
houses, scattered all thru the city, the 
Germans have schools and orphanages ; 
the French have a very important Jesuit 
college, with printing press; and the 
Americans have the very strong and 
influential Syrian Protestant College, 
presided over by Dr. Howard M. Bliss, 
son of the founder of the college, whose 
students of all religions are scattered 
over Turkey and Egypt to the Sudan. 
When we look for the reason for this 
attack, which will be universally con- 
demned, we can think of none unless it 
be that the authorities at Rome imagine 
that it may frighten the Turkish Gov- 
ernment into suing for peace. But that 
seems hardly likely. It is possible that 
Italy intends to seize the customs of 
Beirut, but that would lay the moderate 
investing force open to what might be a 
very unwelcome attack. If the Italians 
should, however, invest and take Beirut, 
that. would, if successful, give Italy a 
fine foothold for negotiations for indem- 
nity when peace is arranged. Italy 
would then have, as well as France and 
Germany, a certain claim and interest in 
Syria and ‘Palestine should the Turkish 
Empire be broken up. But that is not 
yet in sight. 


Here is an example 


An Example from 


Ashville for cities Southern 


and Northern, in 
many of which such evil conditions ex- 
ist. In Ashville, N. C., a city that has a 
pride in attractive surroundings, and 
which draws many visitors in the winter, 
houses of ill repute, excluded from the 
neighborhood of the white residents, 
were allowed to flourish in the negro 
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section of the city. The custom pre- 
vailed, as here, of raiding them at stated 
times, imposing moderate fines on the 
women as a sort of license, and letting 
the men go under assumed names. ‘The 
negro clergy made complaint in a formal 
document that these houses were allowed 
close to their churches and schools; and 
they were backed by the white clergy 
and by the decent public opinion. The 
police methods were changed ; the houses 
were raided at unexpected times, the 
women fined more heavily and put under 
bonds, and the men taken to court per- 
sonally and compelled to plead under 
their own names, and the proceedings 
published. This proved effective, and 
every house was thus closed but one, and 
that will be soon. Where there is a will 
there is a way. That has been proved by 
late investigation at Chicago, and several 
of our cities have absolutely stopt this 
disgrace of civilization within their 
limits. The method is a simple and easy 
one, if only the rings that rule do not 
prefer to live on the wages of shame. 


oe 


The Metropolitan here can be no doubt 


that so long as private 
benefactions supply all 
the objects exhibited in the Metropolitan 
Museum, paintings and all ancient and 
modern objects of art handiwork, the city 
can well afford to provide the necessary 
building and care. The collections are 
worth many millions of dollars, all do- 
nated. In Europe the governments not 
only provide the buildings and meet the 
payrolls, but also make large annual ap- 
propriations for the purchase of objects 
of art. In no other country are the men 
of wealth so glad to enrich the museums 
as with us. While there have been two 
or three bequests reaching into the 
millions for the Metropolitan Museum, 
the largest single gift by a living donor 
is that just received from Francis S. Le- 
land of a million dollars. It is without 
restriction and its income can be used as 
the trustees choose. Mr. Leland is presi- 
dent of the New York County National 
Bank, and he makes this splendid gift 
because he wishes to help make the Mu- 
seum as good as the best in the world. 
This also appears to be the ambition of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, President of 


Museum 
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the Museum, whose wonderful collec- 
tions, long stored in Europe, are being 
now brought to this country, and will, in 
good part, be stored here on public view. 
So many are they that a new wing for 
the Museum is desired for their display. 


& 


It is really a matter for 
surprise that a movement 
for the formal expurgating 
of Swedenborg’s revelations has been so 
long delayed. Teachers of the New 
Jerusalem Church now insist upon it. 
Nearly two thousand years ago the 
Christian Church annulled teachings of 
the Old Testament about polygamy as 
well as about the whole ceremonial law ; 
and the allowance of slavery and the sub- 
jection of woman in the New Testament 
have been frankly dropt in our present 
faith as representing the spirit of the age 
in which its writers lived, Similarly cer- 
tain of Swedenborg’s revelations about 
conjugal and scortatory love did not 
come down from heaven, but filtered in 
from the court life of Sweden, to the 
infection of the visions of heaven and the 
“correspondences” which so please the 
mystical soul and are so past understand- 
ing by critical science. To drop out cer- 
tain sections of Swedenborg’s writings is 
certainly no worse than the same treat- 
ment of parts of the Bible. The writers 
saw 


Expurgating 
Swedenborg 


“according to their sight, 
For every fiery prophet of old times, 
And all the ancient madness of the bard, 
When God made music thru them, could but 

speak 

His music by the framework and the cord; 
And as they saw it they have spoken truth”; 
some clearer truth, some truth confused 
with the unavoidable error of the times. 
We supposed that the objectionable sec- 
tions in Swedenborg’s works had already 
been practically expurgated by being left 
in their Latin limbo without translation 
into the popular tongue. 
a 
We felt it a duty to 
print Professor Mc- 
Closkie’s letter de- 
fending his explanation how the whale 
could have swallowed Jonah and kept 
him alive with comfort in his “air-cham- 
ber as large as an ordinary bedroom.” 


The Princeton 
Professor’s Whale 
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But we admit that the existence and size 
of that “air-chamber,” with other state- 
ments about whales swallowing their 
young for their temporary safety, was 
such a surprise to us that we made in- 
quiries thru Dr. Hornaday, Director of 
the Zoological Park, of the man who 
knows nearly all about whales, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Lucas, of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. We submit 
his decision, which is conclusive and 
final : 


No whale has any air chamber in its stom- 
ach and any statement to that effect is based 
upon a misinterpretation of the facts. The 
finback whale has been taken in the Mediter- 
ranean and it has a slightly complicated stom- 
. ach, which may have led to the belief that it 
served as an air-sac. 


Like the seals, the whales have a vast en- 
largement of the arteries and blood vessels 
overlying the lungs which are supposed to 
serve in oxygenizing the blood. 

There is not the slightest reason tu believe 
that whales ever do swallow their young. In 
the first place, the throat is too small in any- 
thing but a-sperm whale to swallow a por- 
poise, much less a young whale, which would 
be from twelve to twenty feet long. The 
whole thing is absurd. 

The squid that the Prince of Monaco caught 
very naturally were dead when they were dis- 
gorged by the dying sperm whale. 

A man once propounded the theory to me 
that Jonah sat upon the whale’s tongue and 
breathed thru the whale’s blow-holes. Evi- 
dently he did not understand the geography 
of the whale. 


We fear we must conclude that Pro- 
fessor McCloskie is a theologian slightly 
tinctured with science. 
“Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis 
Biblia eget.” 
® 


Last year and the one 
before was celebrated 


The Constantine 


Centennial ; ES 
the diamond jubilee 


of united Italy. The whole nation re- 
joiced in the event, conscious that only 
in the Leonine City were the discordant 
notes. These Vatican protests failed. 
But the Curia has found an offset. 
October 28, 1912, will be the sixteen 
hundredth anniversary of the defeat of 
Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge. It 
was announced that in the autumn the 
victory of Christianity over paganism 
would be celebrated. But this fell on a 
deaf world, and the program was 
changed to celebrate the event when, in 
May, 313. Constantine officially recog- 
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nized the Church. Hence the new date 
rather honors the feudalizing of the 
Church than the defeat of paganism. 
Church and State have gone hand in 
hand since that fateful day in 313. They 
still go on hand in hand thruout Europe, 
except in France and Portugal. The 
Reformation and the French Revolution 
gave a gigantic move upward to human- 
ity, but both maintained the union of 
Church and State. It remains to be seen 
how far the relations of Church and 
State—a free Church in a sovereign 
State—in America have influenced the 
peoples of Europe. American influence 


is visible in every direction, as every 


traveler and our commercial and finan- 
cial worlds well appreciate. Next year 
then, 1913, will serve to show if the one 
original idea in the American Constitu- 
tion has taken root in Europe. Pilgrim- 
ages will abound. 
& 

So wise and experienced a 
man as Senator Root can 
be wrong, and we believe 
he is wrong in telling the people of 
Porto Rico that the Republican platform 
of the last convention blundered in offer- 
ing them American citizenship. He said 
they live too far off, a thousand miles, 
for us to govern them well, and that 
they should be a republic under Amer- 
ican protection, such as Cuba is. He 
says that Hawaii ought to be such an 
independent republic. We do not see 
that such a republic could fairly be 
called independent, and it might as 
well be American as under American 
protection and direction, as Cuba is 
under the Platt Act. Senator Root 
thinks that to give Porto Rico Amer- 
ican citizenship would raise compli- 
cations with the Latin republics. He 
has knowledge which most others can- 
not have, but we cannot see whv such 
a favor to Porto Ricans would stir 
suspicion or jealousy any more than we 
can see what difference the thousand 
mile distance makes. He tells the Porto 
Ricans that if they were granted citizen- 
ship they would next be wanting self- 
government as a Territory and then as a 
State. Of course they would. He has 
told us that as independent they would 
govern better than we govern them; and 
if so there can be no objection to their 


Porto Rican 
Citizenship 
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governing themselves as a State after a 
short tutelage as a Territory. We are 
of those that believe in trusting the 
people, trusting democracy, which is 
better than holding a lighted bomb off at 
arm’s length. 
ed 

That lynching in Georgia a few days 

ago of two negro men and two negro 


women for an asserted crime of which. 


three of them certainly were innocent, 
ought to condemn the infamors practice 
everywhere. A white man was_ shot 
while attempting to get admission in the 
house of a negro woman who did not 
wish to admit him. She was one of 
those lynched, and her crime was in try- 
ing to preserve her character. The one 
who shot the invader was very likely her 
natural protector. A multitude of de- 
cent white men will applaud the words 
of Dr. Cranfill in the Dallas, Tex., Bap- 
tist Standard: 

“Now any negro, man woman or child, who 
is charged with any offense is presumed. by 
the murderous element to be guilty and is 
summarily dealt with without going thru the 
slightest form of investigation. This is the 
foulest blot upon our American civilization. 

. I do not believe that 25 per cent. of the 
negroes who have been murdered by mobs 
have been guilty of the crimes of which they 
have been accused.” 


& 


Congressman Slayden has called atten- 
tion on the floor of Congress to a real 
evil. We may have to stand it when 
yellow. journalism spreads reports that 
might stir up war, but there ought to be 
ways to prevent this being done by offi- 
cers of the army or navy. There have 
been a number of cases lately in which, 
in articles or interviews, generals, 
colonels and even captains have exprest 
themselves in the most indiscreet and 
mischievous way about dangers in Mex- 
ico, Cuba or Japan. The President, as 
commander in chief of the army and navy, 
might with perfect propriety issue an or- 
der admonishing his subordinates against 
expression of their views on international 
questions. It is a sort of “pernicious 
activitv’ such as is forbidden in the case 
of civil servants. 


When the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance 
met the other day the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education was very properly 
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refused approval. It criticised the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching because it refuses to make 
gifts for sectarian colleges. It spoke of 
“the hostility of the secularizing forces 
to anything that definitely concerns itself 
with Christian education”; and the com- 
plaint was made that some colleges here- 
tofore openly Christian have denied their 
connection in order to profit by money 
gifts. It is only denominational connec- 
tion that they have dropt .out of their 
charters, not to the loss of their Christian 
character. There are plenty of cther men 
to give to denominational colleges, and 
Mr. Carnegie has given over a million 
dollars to Presbyterian institutions. 


& 


- A further illustration of the co-opera- 
tion in theological instruction of which 
we lately spoke appears in California. 
We have the catalog of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary in Berkeley, that re- 
markable educational center. The stu- 
dents of the theological seminary are 
also registered students in the Uni- 
versity of California and have the right 
to all its instruction. Besides its own 
special faculty the catalog includes the 
associate faculties of three other theo- 
logical seminaries—the Baptist, the Dis- 
ciples and the Unitarian, as well as those 
of the university. Concentrated here at 
the seat of the great university, these 
four theological seminaries, within reach 
of each other’s class rooms, have entered 
warmly into mutual confidence and co- 
operation, without sacrificing any prin- 
ciples or faith, and it is much to be de- 
sired that they may be consolidated into 
one. 


& 

This is the way the Dean of St. Paul’s 
talked of the federation of churches 
the other day: 

“If the sects were ever to be tederated wis 
there any other possible nucleus than the wise- 
ly comprehensive Church of England? The 
federation of the Dissenters was painfully like 
the alliance between Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria for the partition of Poland. The whole 
object of their fraternization was the dismem- 
berment of their dear brother.” 

There is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween the partition of Poland and the 
disestablishment of the Established 
Church in Wales. In the former case 
the three nations united to divide Poland 


ere 
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between them. The federation of Dis- 
senters in Great Britain is not trying to 
accomplish any division or absorption. 
They are simply trying to give to the 
Anglican Church privileges and benefits 
which are not given to other churches. 


& 


We quoted from America one verse of 
a poem in honor of Cardinal Farley be- 
ginning : 

“Then laud him, ye angelic choirs, 
Laud him in paradisal lyres, 
O earth, O sky!” 
which shaved the edge of idolatry so 
close that we did not need to give a word 
of comment. But The Catholic Fort- 
nightly Review makes its comment: 

“It would be a distinct gain not only to the 
cause of Catholicity, but to that of good taste 
and editorial honesty, if our ‘leading Catholic 
weekly,’ instead of vying with stupid ‘official 
organs’ of the Pilot stripe, exercised some of 
that fine discrimination for which the Crviltd 
Cattolica, the Month, the Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach, and the Etudes are deservedly famous.” 
The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee makes 
similar comment. 

. 


We commented last week on the con- 
demnation of Duchesne’s “History of the 
Ancient Church,” and the author’s ac- 
count of the approval it had received from 
the present Pope and his predecessor. 
We now have the pleasure to report 
what the London Tablet calls his “loyal 
and dutiful letter” of submision, addrest 
to the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred 


Congregation of the Index. We translate ° 


from the French: 


“Your Eminence—A faithful child of the 
Church, I must submit to its decisions. I 
therefore declare to Your Eminence that I 
how respectfully to the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index relative to my 
book.” 

A respectful bow is formal and meaning- 
less enough. ; 
& 


We feel it a duty to call the attention 
of the Congregation of the Index, which 
has just banned Mgr. Duchesne’s “An- 
cient History of the Church,” to. another 
Modernistic and heretical teaching by a 
scholar of high standing in the Church. 
lather Dhorme has published in the 
Revue Biblique a paper discussing ques- 
tions in the history of Ancient Persia. 
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The Bible tells us of the madness of 
Nebuchadnezzar, but Father Dhorme 
transfers the story ‘to Nabonidus, the 
last king of Babylon, and thinks this ex- 
plains why his son Belshazzar was in 
command of the city when Gobryas (not 
Darius the Mede”) captured it. The 
Biblical Commission ought to suppress 
such vagaries, if the Index does not, 


& 


We are glad to see that the effort to 
raise am endowment of $500,000 for 
Mount Holyoke College for its seventy- 
fifth anniversary is hopeful. There has 
been pledged $318,043, which includes 
the conditional gifts of $100,000 each 
from the General Education Board and 
Mrs. John Stewart Kennedy. But the 
total amount must be secured before 
next October. No institution in the past 
has done more for women or has a 
worthier record. But its alumnz, to 
whom it must appeal, are not of the 
wealthy class. 

s&s 


lor the encouragement of socialism 
give us a monarchy like Germany, with 
its Premier and Cabinet not responsible 
to its Parliament. The German Reichs- 
rath is almost captured bv the Socialists, 
and the Cabinet is proposing to take over 
all gas, electricity and oil industries as 
government monopolies. With such a 
terrible coal strike as is threatened in 
England and Wales, they cannot help 
raising the question of government own- 
ership of the collieries. 


a 


President Taft says he did not say 
that “‘some people are not fit for self- 
government,” but that “some peoples” 
are not fit for it. He might have safely 
said just as well that some people are 
not fit to govern themselves—they are 
not. For that reason some of them are 
put in jail. 

J 

Because an English missionary in the 
Solomon Islands was killed bv the sav- 
age natives a British vessel has burnt 
one of the villages of the islanders and 
killed ten men.* That is what is called 
protection, but we do not believe the mis- 
sionaries approve. 
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The Money Trust Inquiry 


By a vote of 270 to 8, on the 24th, the 
House passed the amended Pujo resolu- 
tion for an anquiry as to a Money Trust 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It authorizes the committee to make 
an investigation concerning banking and 
currency conditions with a view to the 
preparation of remedial legislation. This 
was the scope of it in its original form, 
but a short time before its passage there 
was added an amendment authorizing an 
inquiry as to the charges set forth in 
Representative Henry’s resolution relat- 
ing toa Money Trust. This satisfied Mr. 
Henry and may be acceptable to Mr. 
Brvan, both of whom desired a special 
committee. Mr. Bryan had no confi- 
dence in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Mr. Henry remarked in the 
House on the 24th that the Money Trust 
was composed of not more than ten or 
twelve men, and that industrial concerns, 
railroads and banks were “‘in the clutches 
of their terrifying power.” Their meth- 
ods, he added. were “little better than 
those of men who use the bomb and dy- 
namite.” It is fortunate that the in- 
quiry is not to be made by a committee 
controlled by men like Mr. Henry, who 
believes that a Money Trust of “ten or 
twelve men” rules the country, makes 
rates of interest, dominates the markets 
for securities and commodities, and occa- 
sionally manufactures a panic for its own 
profit. Such an investigation as the 
Banking and Currency Committee is in- 
clined to make will probably dispel some 
illusions and emphasize the demand for 
hanking and currency reform. 


& 


Higher Cost of Living 

THe New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor pub- 
lished, last week, a statement showing 
that the cost of many essential family ta- 
ble foods had increased by about 25 per 
cent. in the past year. This increase 
was indicated in sample grocery bills 
paid by the association and covering 
about twenty articles of food. The ad- 


vance from February, 1911, to February, 
1912, was shown in the following table: 
6c a pound 


vescecs QE9S & Datrel 
1oc a dozen 


a Rr err ee 


Di cticg ice an ewnts 
Sugar 
WS co Gece wider 


It was pointed out, also, that a large 
addition had been made during the last 
month. 

An authoritative official explanation of 
the increased cost of living is greatly 
needed, and the party in power at Wash- 
ington could have served its political in- 
terests by providing for one some time 
ago. This higher and rising cost of liv- 
ing is the cause of much unrest. Bv 
many it is ascribed to the Republican re- 
vision of the tariff in 1909, to Trusts in 
manufacturing industries, to a Money 
Trust, and to the greed of railroad com- 
panies. The party in power suffers at 
the polls when the pocket nerves of a 
majority of the people are so disturbed 
and irritated. The leaders of the Re- 
publican party have blundered in failing 
to show, by means of an official investi- 
gation and a report, what have been the 
causes of the increased cost of living. 
They have not even undertaken to an- 
swer effectively the assertion of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York that 
when they revised the tariff they in- 
creased the duties on all the necessaries 
of life. 

” 

.... The Harriman National Bank has 
been authorized by the Comptroller of 
the Currency to do business under its 
new capitalization of $500,000. The cap- 
ital was recently increased from 
$200,000, 

....Individual deposits in the national 
banks of the Southern States have risen 
from $73,124,523 in 1880 to $957,428,510 
at the present time: In the same period 
those in State, savings and private banks 
and loan and trust companies have been 
increased from $117,440,491 to $1,184,- 
045,949. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
at City of New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business Feb, 20, 1912: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. 
Bonds, securities. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks 
agents) 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings benks. 
Advances on letters of credit ... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in banks, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal tender nutes 
Redemption fund with U. 
eent. of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 


172,196. 
1,271,480.! 


8,166.0: 


3, 199.646. 
836, 893 . 


44.950. 
39,000. 


“$21, 274, 109.! 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less 

pale 
National banknotes outstanding 
Letters of credit issued 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outenntng 
tr S. deposits .. 
Bonds borrowed 
Reserved for taxes 
Liabilities other than those above stated. 


Total 
State of New 


expenses and taxes 


York, County of New York, ss.: 


I, David C. Grant, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

DA 


AVID C. GRANT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of 
February, 1912. 


N. TIMMERMANN, 


J. 
Notary Public, No. 45, New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 


EF. L. ROSSITER, 
E. E. OLCOTT, 
THOMAS L. JAMES, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTIBLE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


Directors, 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March 1, 1912, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 113 Broadway. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
at New York, in the State of New York, 
business February 20th, 1912: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans und discounts $26, 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.... 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from uational banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State and private banks and bank- 
ers, trust companies and savings banks 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 


Total 


at the close of 


3,581, 795 -92 
2,882.4 


50,000. 
1,000. 
603,635. 
700,000. 
1,833,343 .7 


162,229 .f 


4,340,600. 
1,998,924. 
Treasurer (5% 
2,500. 
174,000. 
$37,995,153. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and = taxes 
paid 1,631,128. 12 
National banknotes outstanding oe 
State banknotcs outstanding 
Due to other national banks 
Due to State and private banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Time certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
United States deposits 
Reserved for taxes 


$1,500,000 .00 
6,000,000 .00 


,000 .00 

13, 498.47 

$37,995, 153 { 3.20 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
I 


H. POWELL, 
this 26th day of 


Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to 
February, 1912. 


before me 


CHAS. E. MeCARTHY, Notary Public. 


Keeton 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable = 

‘ Investment on the Market To-day 4 

During the Past 30 Years no Client 
has Lost a Dollar. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 


Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
HENRY R. [CKELHEIMER, 
EDWARD C. RICE, 











INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn., February 2ist, 1912. 

The Directors of this Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend on the Preferred Capital Stock of One ana 
Three-quarters Per Cent. (1%%) and a dividend of One- 
Quarter (4%) Per Cent. on account of deferred Cumu- 
lative dividends on said Preferred stock. Both dividends 
payable April ist, to stockholders of record February 27th. 
Transfer books will be closed February 27th, 1912, at % 
P. M., and reopened April 24d. Checks will be mailed. 

A dividend of One Per Cent. (1%) was also declared on 
account of deferred Cumulative dividends on the Preferrea 
stock, same to be payable May 15th, 1912, to stockholders 
of record May 1st. Transfer books will be closed May 
Ist, 1912, at 3 P. M., and reopened May 16th. 


GBRORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 








The Oldest Mortgage Company to America 
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Loans on Policies 


We have many times condemned as in- 
jurious to the best interest of sound life 
insurance the practice of loans on policies 
and are glad to quote what John M. Taylor, 
President of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, says on this subject 
in his report to members: 

“What are the present facts? They are shown 
in this recent compilation, as of December 31, 
i910 (the figures for 1911 are not yet available) : 
Total amount loaned on policies by companies 
reporting to the State of New York: 

. $70,702,000 
196,626,000 
441,390,000 
“Nothing can add to the force and significance 

of these figures, in the minds of men who have 
at heart the true present and future welfare of 
their families and estates. While these loans are 
well secured, and bear a fair current interest 
rate, they are open to serious objections. 


creas 


ae 
1910 


“They may be thus summarized: A small pro- 
portion of them, it is fair to assume, is used for 
the laudable purposes of the payment of premi- 
ums, or for necessities: they are swallowed up 
in speculations, in extravagance, and in the cer- 
tain hazards of business. It is demonstrated, in 
the general experience, that_a small percentage 
of these loans is paid in cash by the borrowers. 
They are fruitful of lapses and surrenders, which 


become inevitableas borrowers increase their loans, 


as they do ; and they are thus detrimental to a 
company’s interests in increasing the terminations 
on its books. They are not in accord with the 
sound principles of life insurance; and they often 
bring chagrin and sorrow, disappointment and 
distress, to wives and children, in the days of 
necessity, when settlements are due, and these 
notes and interest are deducted from the funds 
which they had looked to for their relief, com- 
fort, education and support, and which should 
be held inviolate for those purposes. Oftentimes 
the beneficiaries are in entire ignorance of the 
existence of such obligations. The commission- 
ers of insurance in various States, and the offi- 
cers of many companies, have, in the performance 
of their clear duty, given fair warning to policy- 
holders of the inevitable outcome of these bor- 
rowings, and their present abnormal increase. 

“We earnestly appeal to you, as we have here- 
tofore, to hold fast to your insurance under all 
necessities and temptations, until eyery other 
available resource is exhausted; not to jeopar- 
dize the future of dependent ones, not to sacri- 
fice absolute certainty of funds at hand when 
due, for chances that stand next to losses, for 
delusive expectations, promises, and ventures that 
when advancing years come, and a man’s active 
work is done, or death knocks at his door, have 
nothing then to offer but charity for the family 
and bankruptcy to the estate.” 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company, which was organized 45 years 
ago for the purpose of dealing exclusively with 
mechanical and engineering hazards, has just 
published its annual statement. This statement 
shows an increase in assets of $178,327, the total 
assets January I, 1912, being $5,045,875. The net 
surplus has increased $162,334 and with the cap- 
ital stock of $1,000,000 now affords a surplus as 
regards policyholders of $2,801,302. Some in- 
teresting facts regarding the business of the past 
year do not appear in the formal statement. It 
is well known that the year was a most trying 
one for the steam boiler line. Never has com- 
petition been keener. The total amount paid 
annually for steam boiler insurance in the United 
States does not vary greatly from $2,000,000 and 
this business is competed for by about 25 compa- 
nies. Notwithstanding this fact, the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
wrote premiums in I9II amounting to $1,362,683 
or within about $500 of the largest amount in any 
one year of the company’s historry. Expenditures, 
exclusive of dividends and losses paid, amounted 
to $1,163,177, more than $515,000 of this amount 
being spent in maintaining the mechanical super- 
vision and inspection service, that is, salaries and 
traveling expenses of inspectors. This means that 
nearly 40 per cent of the premium receipts. are 
spent in the actual presence and under the obser- 
vation of the assured in their own boiler rooms. 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions in 
Igi1 the company inspected 109,540 boilers, or an 
increase of 2,123 over the previous year, and the 
amount at risk was increased a little more than 
$32,000,000. The officers of the company are L. 
B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer; F. B. 
Allen, Vice-President; C. S. Blake, Secretary; 

F. Middlebrook and W. R. C. Corson, Assis- 
tant Secretaries. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

One of the oldest insurance companies in the 
United States is the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, which was 
organized 102 years ago. In the new statement 
just published it is seen that the assets have 
gained Ba ,086,204 during the year and. are now 
$25,449,839. There has also been a gain in sur- 
plus of $895,740 during the year 1911, so that the 
surplus to policyholders including the capital of 
$2,000,000 now amounts to $9,819,707. The gross 
underwriting and investment income in I9II was 
$21,270,144 and the losses paid since organization 
have been $150,096,280. Surely these figures tell 
more eloquently than words of the beneficent 
work which the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has performed since its organization in the 
year 1810. The officers of the company are 
Charles E. Chase, President; R. M. Bissell, Vice- 
President and Underwriting Manager; S. E. 
Locke and Frederick Samson, Secretaries, and 
D. J. Glazier, Recording Secretary. There are 
agencies in all the prominent localities through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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TITLE GUARANTY & SURETY COMPANY 


The statement of the Title Guaranty & Surety 
Company, whose home office is in Scranton, Pa., 
has been published, showing a pfemium reserve 
of $402,072 and an increase in surplus of more 
than $80,000 during the past year, so that the sur- 
plus amounts to $543,629. The surplus as re- 
gards bond holders 1s over one and one-quarter 
million dollars. The total assets are invested in 
government, railroad and miscellaneous bonds, in 
real estate, in mortgages and cash and amount to 
$2,053,780. The company issues fidelity bonds, 
judicial bonds, contract bonds, official bonds, fra- 
ternal order bonds and miscellaneous bonds cov- 
ering brewers’, distillers’, tobacco and cigar manu- 
facturers’ bonds, custom house bonds and city 
license bonds. It is also accepted as sole surety 
on bonds required by the United States Govern- 
ment. Louis A. Watres is President and Joseph 
A. Sinn, well known as Manager of the Surety 
Department, is the Vice-President. Fred C. Wil- 
liams is the Resident Manager of the New York 
office at 84 William Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

The annual statement of the Massachusetts 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company as of Jan- 
uary I, 1912, shows total assets of $1,218,793. 
The reinsurance reserve is $270,824; losses in 
process of settlement amount to $28,338 and all 
other claims $7,633. The capital stock of the 
company is $500,000, which with a net surplus of 
$411,907 gives protection to the policyholders of 
$911,997. The company was incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts March 3, 1910, and 
began business the following June. The officers 
are Everett C. Benton, President; James J. Stor- 
row and Walter B. Henderson, Vice-Presidents, 
and Walter Adlard, Secretary and Managing 
Underwriter. 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF LONDON 


The Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., of 
London, was organized in 1782 and was the first 
English company to establish an agency in the 
United States. In the annual statement of the 
United States Branch as of December 31, 1911, 
total assets are shown to be $3,772,684, a gain 
of more than $100,000 over the previous year. 
These assets are invested largely in State, munic- 
ipal and railroad bonds. The reserve for un- 
earned premiums is $2,068,715, while the surplus 
over all liabilities has increased to $1,406,395. 
The joint managers of the United States Branch 
are L. P. Bayard and P. Beresford. A. D. Irv- 
ing, Jr., is the Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The statement of the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., which has 
just been published, shows a capital stock of 
$250,000 and a surplus of more than $113,000. 
The business written has increased during the 
past year so that it now amounts to over $206,- 
000. The total assets have increased over $100,- 
ooo during the past year and now amount to $511,- 
32. The officers of the company are C. W. 
Feigenspan, President; David O. Watkins, Vice- 
President, and Harry C. Mitchell, Secretary and 
General Manager. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The 60th annual report of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
of which William D Wyman is President, pre- 
sents the results of another successful year in 
all departments. The assets increased during 
I911 $918,014 and are now $19,804,891. The sur- 
plus over all liabilities also shows an increase of 
more than $226,000 and is now $1,625,237. In- 
vestments during the year amounted to two and 
a half million dollars, more than half of which 
was in first mortgages at an average annual yield 
of 4.83 per cent. The mortality experience of 
the company was favorable, being but 63.77 per 
cent. of the expected loss. New business written 
during the year amounted to more than $6,000,- 
000, or a gain of over 33 per cent. as compared 
with 1910. The total amount of insurance out- 
standing at the end of 1911 was $68,227,607, rep- 
resented by 28,044 separate policies. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


The annual statement of the Boston Insurance 
Company whose principal offices are in Boston, 
New York and Baltimore, has been published 
showing a total income for the year for premi- 
ums, interest on investments and from other 
sources of $5,437,078. The losses, reinsurance, 
taxes and expenses have amounted to $5,135,- 
171. It is interesting to know that the losses 
paid since the organization of the company, thirty- 
nine years ago, have been $37,854,458. The re- 
serve has been increased over ,000, and now 
amounts to $2,015,000. The net surplus increased 
during 1911 over $150,000, and amounts to $3,133,- 
505. This sum, together with the capital of 
$1,000,000, makes the surplus to policyholders $4,- 
133,504. The assets of the company have in- 
creased more than $100,000 during the year, and 
now amount to $6,574,353. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The statement of the Orient Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut, for the year 1911 
shows an increase in both assets and surplus. 
The total assets January 1, 1912, were $3,350,705, 
a gain of more than a quarter of a milion dol- 
lars. The reserve for unearned premiums is 
$1,403,146, while the reserve for unpaid losses, 
reinsurance and all other liabilities amounts to 
$175,200, leaving a net surplus of $1,272,359. The 
capital stock is $500,000. “A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., 
is President and Henry W. Gray, Jr., is Sec- 
retary. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF LIVERPOOL 


The London & Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company of Liverpool, England, has issued its 
annual statement as of January 1, 1912, and 
shows total assets in the United States amount- 
ing to $4,424,567, or a gain of $323,054 since the 
previous statement. The reserve for unearned 
premiums is $2,570,975. The total liabilities are 
$2,794,619, leaving a net surplus of $1,629,948, or 
a gain of nearly $200,000 during the year IgIl. 
The Manager of the United States Branch is A. 
G. McIlwaine, Jr., with headquarters at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
ot which John R. Hegeman is President, in its 
statement for the year ending December 31, 1911, 
shows total assets of $352,785,800, an increase of 
nearly $39,000,000 during the year. The income 
of 1911, which was $98,135,274, showed a gain 
over 1910 of $7,355,443, while the surplus at the 
beginning of the present year is $32,711,883, an 
increase of nearly $2,000,000 over a year ago. 
The Metropolitan Life has well been called “the 
company of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” for the larger part of its business is in 
the industrial field. New industrial insurance 
placed and paid for in 1911 amounted to $277,- 
544,014, while the total amount of new business 
written was $460,320,0903. This means that for 
every business day of the year 1911 more than 
$1,500,000 of new ittsurance was written. The 
total outstanding insurance at the end of Iog11 
reached the enormous sum of $2,399,878,087, rep- 
resenting more than 12,000,000 separate policies. 
“ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY COM- 

PANY 

The only Connecticut company writing fidelity 
and surety bonds is the 4£tna Accident and Lia- 
bility Company, of Hartford, of which Morgan 
G. Bulkeley is President and Walter C. Faxon is 
Vice-President. In the annual ‘statement of the 
company, just issued, the total income for 1911 
is shown to be $583,411 and the amount paid to 
policyholders as well as for taxes and all other 
disbursements aggregated $459,276. The total as- 
sets are $2,364,603 and the surplus to policyhold- 
ers $2,005,520. In addition to surety bonds the 
company writes automobile, burglary, plate-glass 
and other forms of insurance. 


HAMBURG BREMEN FIRE 


COMPANY 


The Hamburg Bremen Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Hamburg, Germany, was organized in 
1854 but did not enter the United States until 
four years later. In its statement of the United 
States Branch for the year ending December 31, 
1911, the cash assets are shown to be $1,970,916. 
The reserve for reinsurance is $1,173,917; for 
losses, $186,260; for all other liabilities, $43,784; 
leaving a net surplus of $566,955. The losses 
paid in the United States by the Hamburg Bre- 
men have been more than $26,000,000. F. O. 
Affeld is Manager of the United States Branch. 


INSURANCE 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The statement of the Germania Fire Insurance 
Company of this city, for the year 1911 has just 
been published and shows total assets of $6,852,- 
646 as against $6,648,971 a vear ago, or a gain of 
more than $200,000. The premium reserve is 
now $3,278,727, while the reserves for losses 
under adjustment and for all other claims are 
$284,287. The capital stock is $1,000,000, which 
gives a net surplus to policyholders of $3,280,632, 
a gain for the year of $267,892. The officers of 
the company are Hugo Schumann, President; 
George B. Edwards, Vice-President, and Gustav 
Kehr, Secretary. 





The following dividends are announced: 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent., payable April 1 

Minneapolis’ & St. Louis RR. Co., coupons 
from First and Refunding 4 per cent. Bonds, also 
coupons from First and Refunding 4 per cent. 
3onds of Iowa Central Ry. Co., payable on and 
after March I. 

Utah Copper Co., quarterly, 
able March 30. 

International Silver Co., quarterly, preferred, 
134 per cent., and % per cent. on account of de- 
ferred Cumulative dividends on said preferred 
stock, hoth payable April 1; also I per cent. on 
account of Cumulative dividends on the Pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 15. 

Julius Kayser & Co., quarterly, common, I per 
cent., payable April 1. 


YZ per cent., pay- 


EGG FARMING 

Egg farming has passed beyond the experimental stage, 
and there will be a large public demand for “The Corning 
Egg Farm Book, by Corning Himself,” with the sub- 
title, “The Complete and Authentic Story of the Corning 
Egg Farm from Its Inception to Date, Together with Full 
Description of the Method and System that Have Made 
This the Most Famous Poultry Farm in the World.” 
From Chapter One, with its account of the start made 
with sixty Buff Rock eggs, to Chapter Thirty-three, the 
book is full of suggestions and experiences that the hen- 
and-egg farmer will find profit and incidental entertain 
ment in perusing. The story must prove encouraging to 
those who read it, but it does not gloss the fact that 
successful egg-raising, like genius, is founded upon an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. The illustrations from 
photographs are clear enough and numerous enough to 
confer upon the book a special and practical value. Every 
detail receives consideration. It is the experience of 
Edward and Gardner Corning, gained, along with even 
more tangible profits, at their farm at Bound Brook, N. !.. 
that the Single Comb White Leghorn is the egg machine 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD 


The site of the highest railway station in the world was 
recently pierced at Jungfrau Joch 11,400 feet above 
the sea. The tunnel of the famous Jungfrau railway 
emerges here right among the glaciers. The construction 
of this railway has penetrated Mt. Eiger and Monch. An 
observation house will be built on the ridge by the Termi- 
nal Station, commanding a wonderful view of the entire 
Bernese Oberland with the City of Interlaken nestling in 
the valley below. 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 


Free. 


DIV-A-LET DIVISION BY LETTERS 
PRICE 50 CENTS 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the th for convalescents and 
“ghut-ins.”” W. H. VAIL, Originato” and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. 








FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, WN. Y., U. S. A. 
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BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 
New York, February 7, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a guar- 
terly dividend of One and One-quarter per centum (14%) 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable on April 1, 
1912, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, March 9, 1912. J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 








JULIUS KAYSER & CO. 


The Board of Directors have declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend ef One Per Cent. (1%) upon the Common 
Capital Stock of Julius Kayser & Co, outstanding, payable 
April 1st, 1912, to the holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business March 25th, 1912. 

The books of the Company will be closed for the trans- 
fer of shares of its Common Stock from the close of bust- 
ness March 25th, 1912, to the opening of business April 
ist, 1912. 

Dividend checks will be forwarded by Standard Trust 
“Company of New York. 


EDWIN 8S. BAYER, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
Coupons due March 1, 1912, from bonds mentioned be- 
low, will be paid on and after that date upon presentation 
at the office of the company, 25 Broad street, New York. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company First and 
Refunding Four Per Cent. Bonds. 
Iowa Central Railway Company First and Refunding 
Four Per Cent. Bonds. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, Feb, 23rd, 1912. 
DIVIDEND NO. 15. 

The Finance Committee of the Utah Copper Company 
has this day declared the 15th quarterly dividend of sev- 
enty-five cents (75c.) per share, being at the rate of 
seven and one-half per cent. (744%) per quarter on par 
value, payable March 30th, 1912, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 8th, 1912. The books 
for the transfer of the stock of the Company will close at 
% o'clock P. M., March 8th, and reopen at 10 o'clock 
A. M., March 12th, 1912. 

CHAS. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 





MEETING 





_No. 110 First Street, Jersey City, N. J., February 21, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting of the 

Stockholders of The American Tobacco Company, and an 

election for Directors thereof, will be held at the office of 

the Company at 110 First Street, Jersey City, N. J., at 

— o’clock in the forenoon of Wednesday, March 15th, 
. 

At this meeting there will be presented for considera- 
tion, and action upon, a proposed by-law providing for 
participation by certain officers of the Company in profits, 
if any, earned by the Company in excess of profits earned 
during the year 1910 on the brands and businesses now 
owned by the Company, not exceeding in the aggregate 10 
per cent. of such excess. 

The Preferred and Common Stock transfer books will be 
closed from 3 P. M, February 2ist, 1912, to 10 A. NX 
Mareh 14, 1912. 


” 


JOSIAH T. WILCOX, Secretary. 





Wise Conclusions 

“If I had my way,” remarked a successful wholesale 
merchant, “I would make it a disgrace for any man to 
be married unless he had first insured or had tried to 
insure his life in his wife’s favor. She deserves this 
consideration from him, and he should be proud to 
take advantage of such an opportunity to shield her from 
the world’s hard knocks.” In spite of the fact that this 
is a matter in which all the argument seems to be upon 
one side, there are plenty of men who never give life 
insurance a serious thought. They may know that they 
are living a little beyond their income; they may realize 
that if they were to be taken tomorrow they would leave 
no legacy, except one of debts, and yet they dream 
the years away with only hope for a prospect when pro- 
vision for the future could be made so easily and carried 


with such small self-denials by a policy in the METRO« 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





I am recommending, as a safe, quiet 
and conservative investment for in- 
come, a Public Utility bond on a Mid- 
dle-Western property 


To Yield 5.40%. 
Earnings—after payment of prior 
charges—are more than six times the 
interest on these bonds, and more 
than 2% times all interest charges. 
Security —The market value of stocks 
that come after these bonds is more 
than three times the bonds of this 
issue outstanding. Dividends of 6% 
have been paid on the preferred stock 
since organization. This stock has a 
good market. 

Market—These bonds are underwrit- 
ten and sponsored by a strong, con- 
servative banking house. The market 
is reasonable, though not wide. 

Write for detailed description. 


C.M.REYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1910 - $72,657,020.06 
Liabilities - - + 65,940,462.61 
Unassigned Funds - _  6,716,557.45 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


President 


ARNOLD A. RAND 


Vice-President 


WALTON L. CROCKER 
Secretary 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 











THE INDEPENDENT 


The Comptograph 


16 Column Listing, Adding, Calculating Machine 


Here is a mechanical mathematician—here is the most efficient calculating machine 
human skill has evolved—a machine with so many special operative features, so many 
unusual devices as to effect a versatility and scope of work which is almost human. 


This large Comptograph isn’t new or untried. We have two years’ output in exact- 
ing daily use. Every one of these machines has “stood up.” Every one has done work, 
has revealed uses—of which a machine heretofore seemed impossibly incapable. 
%. A Few Features—Optional Split Device—gives greatest possible diversity of work 
\ —divides large Comptograph into as many small machines as may be desired 
*% at one time. One stroke prints amounts set on all small machines. Think 
%_ what this means. Visible Work—Self-Correcting Keyboard—complete 

« cut-out system—right hand operation. 


Comptograph “Remember, too. this large Comptograph divides, multiplies, adds and 

Company => “&_ subtracts—does anything any other machine will do and does it 
1730 N. Marshfield Quicker, more conveniently and more efficiently. You must 
Avenne, Cilsage ~ have the large Comptograph demonstrated to you to realize 


Gentlemen: ° oo 4 
© Please arrange for demon. “. its scope—it is really wonderful. 
stration of Giant Comptograph XX a 


D Send me complete information XX See the 1: . H , for 
~g ogee oy a L. the large Comptograph in your own office or send 


graph. \ more information—use the coupon right now. 


_. “$< Comptograph Co., 1730 N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 
eK. 4 


See eee 





